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LIVESTOCK AND THE LAND 


Back in 1933, there was a 240 acre farm for sale in 
Faribault County, Minnesota. The price was cheap 
because the land was tired from over-work. 

C. W. Myers of Blue Earth purchased the farm and 
set out to see what he could do about it. His first objec- 
tive was to build the soil and restore its fertility. 
Because the farm was level, soil erosion was not a 
problem. 

“T felt that good soil use was the most imporant 
phase of a soil conservation program on this partic- 
ular farm,” says C. W., ““—so I planned a good crop 
rotation with the emphasis on legume pastures. I 
changed my fences so I would have seven fields of 23 
acres each. I stuck to my rotation, pasturing the fields 
in grass and plowing under the cover crops. Live- 
stock manure and some commercial fertilizer were 
added each year. Crop yields were increasing so I 
knew I was on the right track. My program was pay- 
ing dividends, and I was confident that it was a sound 
plan for the long pull.” 


The farm now yields as well as any in the community. 
“C. W.” feeds about fifty head of cattle every year and 
keeps fifteen sows for spring and fall farrowing. With 
this improved pasture program, he has pasture for 
his hogs and cattle from early spring until the time 
snow flies. “I feel that my greatest returns have come 
from my increased yields of grain crops and the 
cheaper gains of my livestock. It also takes less work.” 

C. W. Myers is achampion of the grass-legume com- 
bination and its place in a sound and profitable crop 
rotation. It has been good to Myers, and even better 
for the 240 acre farm that was down-and-out only 15 
years ago. 
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PULLING TOGETHER FOR GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 
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“This is a 
Partnership” 


Farmers, packers, and retailers are, in effect, partners in supplying food products 
to American consumers. Each of the three partners performs essential services in 
food production. 


Farmers combine work and capital in producing the “raw material’’—live- 
stock, milk and cream, poultry and eggs. 


Packers process these “raw materials’ into food items consumers want to 
buy—-meat, butter, cheese, dressed poultry, and graded eggs. Packers also pro- 
vide refrigeration, storage, and distribution to retail stores, as well as full use of 
by-products. 


Retail dealers combine their work and money in selling food items to con- 


sumers. They provide stocks of products for display to shoppers, plus personal 
“know-how” and salesmanship. 


Each of the partners—farmers, packers, and retailers—are specialists in their 
own fields. Together, they keep a steady flow of nutritious meat moving from 
farms to retail stores, ready for the house wife’s shopping trip. 


ARMOUR ano company } 


We Didn't Build a Better Mouse Trap—But We Do Give You Better 


S --how Case for YOUR Livestock ! 
E.--xpert Salesmen Sell YOUR Livestock ! 
R --eliable—Been in Business Over 60 Years! 
V--ariety of Demand! 7 
|--nspection by Federal Authorities ! 
C--ompetition from 44 States! 
E--fficient and Courteous Employees! 




















Yes—You Get the Best of Service When YOU Ship to 
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fea bo tw i fly 


. it causes severe loss of weight and condition 
in your flock 


.it often leads to complications with other 


. it attracts screw worm flies 
. it spreads rapidly from animal to animal 


. it contaminates the soil, the virus remain- 
ing there for long periods — endangering 
susceptible animals. 


CUTTER 


HOW EASILY ALL THIS CAN BE PREVENTED! 


One drop of Cutter Ovine-Ecthyma Vaccine builds 
sound immunity to soremouth for at least two 
years. This safe, effective vaccine protects both 
feeder lambs and mature animals. Easy to use — 
just apply it to a scratch on flank. Vaccinate any 
time, any season. 


* 


Order from your supplier of veterinary vaccines. 
CUTTER LABORATORIES + BERKELEY 1, CALIFORNIA 


OVINE-ECTHYMA 
VACCINE 

















THE COVER 


“Lamb Goes to School” is the title of our 
feature article this month (page 8). On 
the cover Miss Dorothy Holland of the Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board presents 
lamb to representative groups of home 
economic students, the cooks of tomorrow, 








The Cutting Chute 


Lambing Season Starts 
In California 


The lambing season in California opened 
early in October in San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento Valley, Riverside, Los Angeles and 
Imperial Counties. On October 26 the Cali- 
fornia Wool Grower reported the rumor 
that contracting of 1949 spring lambs had 
started in the San Joaquin Valley. Price 
not indicated. 


Still Higher Freight 
Rates Asked 


An item in the November issue of the 
WOOL GROWER reported that the rail- 
roads, on October 1, had asked for an 8 
percent increase in freight rates. On Octob- 
er 12, however, they asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to raise the 8 per- 
cent requested to 13 percent. This, if grant- 
ed, would add an estimated $1,092,000,000 
to the shippers’ burden and $4,100,000,000 
to the railroads’ annual revenue since the 
end of the war. The additional 5 percent 
was requested to offset wage increases. 


U. S. Meat Purchase in Mexico 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
stated on September 24 that it had signed 
contracts to purchase 133,200,000 pounds 
of Mexican canned meat and meat products 
for export abroad during the present fiscal 
year, that is, July 1, 1948 to June 30, 1949. 
The U. S. is paying 28 cents a pound for 
the canned meat and 18 cents a pound for 
the canned edible meat by-products deliv- 
ered at the International Border. This 
purchase of meat processed in northern 
Mexico is part of the general foot-and- 
mouth disease control and eradication pro- 
gram. 


Wool Labeling 


Just to remind you that the Federal Trade 
Commission continues to look after the 
proper labeling of wool products and gar- 
ments, the following figures are given 
from the monthly summary of the Con- 
mission’s work for September: During 
September 598,670 wool products were in- 
spected by the Commission. It started 
400 actions to correct improper labeling, 
continued 615 such cases started prior to 
September, and concluded 608. Field in- 
spections were also made in four states in 
which eight retailers, one wholesaler and 
three manufacturers were contacted. 


Columbias Used to Improve 
Southern Sheep 


The use of western Columbia rams on 
native ewes has proved to be an effective 
means of increasing the production of both 
wool and lambs in the South. The Report 
of Experiment Stations for 1947 says 
studies made at the Florida Experiment 
Station showed that the Columbias failed to 
reproduce as efficiently in the northern 
Florida environment as they did under con- 
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ditions at the Dubois, Idaho station. How- 
ever, ewes produced by mating Columbia 
rams to native Florida ewes reproduced at 
a level above both parents and their fleeces 
were considerably heavier than those of the 
native stock. Western ewes are being used 
to an increasing extent in flocks over the 
entire South. 


Chinese Wool Expert at 
Wyoming University 


The wool department of the University 
of Wyoming, which attracts students from 
all around the Globe, announces that this 
year it has enrolled Chang Soon-Ying as a 
graduate assistant in the department. With 
a degree from the National Central Uni- 
versity at Nanking and a two-year course 
of study at the Hokkaido University in 
Japan, Mr. Chang is the author of the only 
published book on sheep and wool written 
in the Chinese language. He is a professor 
of animal husbandry at Nanking. 


New Secretary and Office for 
American Corriedale Association 


When Dr. Frederick S. Hultz was recent- 
ly elected president of the North Dakota 


Agricultural College, it became necessary . 


for him to give up his duties as secretary 
of the American Corriedale Association, a 
position which he has held for many years 
while serving as head of the animal hus- 
bandry department of the University of 
Wyoming. In his place, Rollo E. Single- 
ton of Columbia, Missouri has been appoint- 
ed. Mr. Singleton is said to be particularly 
well qualified for the position, having had 
many years of experience in the livestock 
field as teacher of vocational agriculture in 
the State of Missouri and as director of the 
Livestock Division of the Missouri Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The National Corrie- 
dale office is now located in Columbia, 
Missouri and Secretary Singleton should be 
addressed at 100 N. Garth in that city. 


New C.C.C. Board Members 


In compliance with the charter granted 
the Commodity Credit Corporation by Con- 
gress last June, President Truman has ap- 
pointed the following as members of the 
Board of Directors, for the length of time 
shown: Albert J. Loveland, Under-secre- 
tary of Agriculture, 5 years; Ralph S. 
Trigg, P.M.A. administrator, 4 years; Glen 
R. Harris, Richvale, California, 3 years; 
and L. Carl Fry, Donnelson, Tennessee, 2 
years. Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
Brannan also holds membership on the 
board under provisions of the charter. The 
C.C.C. has been under direction of an In- 
terim Board of Directors since July 1. 
Brannan, Trigg, and Loveland were mem- 
bers of the Interim Board. 


Hampshire Meeting Set 


The annual meeting of the American 
Hampshire Sheep Association has been 
called for the Stock Yards in Chicago, Illi- 
nois, on December 1, 1948. Hampshire 
sheep will be judged at the International on 
that date and Hampshire Association mem- 

rs and guests will meet following that 
event and hold their annual dinner in the 
evening. Guest speaker will be Mr. James 
A. Hooper of the Utah Wool Growers As- 
sociation. 
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Free 
DOES IT 


With plenty of salt before them all the 
time, sheep make better use of their feed. 
Their digestive systems are more active 
. they assimilate better . . . they pack 
on pounds faster . . . they’re healthier 
and thriftier. 
Tests at Iowa State University show that 
given all the salt they wanted against no 
salt, sheep gained in weight 15% faster, 
gave 11% more wool, dropped healthier, 
thriftier lambs. 
For best results, feed salt free choice — 
not only to sheep but also to dairy cows, 
meat animals, hogs. Put a few salt feeding 
stations around the farm and use Morton’s 
Free Choice Salt. 





ae’ 
Salt Saves Feed because it supplies the 
sodium and chlorine needed by the diges- 
tive system — the sodium for making bile 
which digests fats and carbohydrates; 
chlorine for the hydrochloric acid which 





Feed Salt Free Choice for more profit. 
Some animals need more salt than others. 
The best way to. feed it is free choice. 
Then each animal can take what it needs 
for maximum thrift, faster gains, lower 
feeding costs, and greater profits. 


MORTON’S 
Free Choice SALT 





me SALT 


GET MORE WOOL 


with Less Grain 2 





ee 


NON-HARDENING 
under normal use 
and storage conditions 


Morton’s Free Choice Salt is 
especially developed for live- 
stock feeding. It’s pure — easy 
to feed and easy to use for 
mixing, and formulated to re- 
main NON-HARDENING un- 
der normal use and storage 
conditions. Be sure to ask your 
dealer for it BY NAME... 
MORTON'S Free Choice SALT. 











Send for this FREE booklet 
on Free-Choice ; 
Salt Feeding 


Write for copy of 
“Free Choice Salt 
for More Profitable 
Livestock.’”’ This 
40-page book is 
packed with facts 
every farmer and 
feeder wants to 
know. No other 
book like it. Mailed free. Morton 
Salt Company, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 
Honorary Presidents 


R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 

C. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 

T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 
G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 


Vice Presidents 

T. C. Bacon, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Harry J. Devereaux, Rapid City, South Dakota 

Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 

John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyoming 

Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 
Secretary-Treasurer 

J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Assistant Secretary 

Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Executive Committee 


Robert W. Lockett, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Harry Petersen, Dixon, California 

E. P. Hazard, Saguache, Colorado 

John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 
W. A. Denecke, Bozeman, Montana 

E. R. Marvel, Battle Mountain, Nevada 
Ira D. Staggs, Baker, Oregon 

Ward H. Van Horn, Buffalo, South Dakota 
Clayton Puckett, Fort Stockton, Texas 
Don Clyde, Heber, Utah 

A. R. Bohoskey, Yakima, Washington 
Reynold A. Seaverson, Rawlins, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 


Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
Kenneth P. Pickrell, President 
H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 


151 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Harry Petersen, President 
W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 


325 Kittredge Bldg., Denver 
E. P. Hazard, President 
Lloyd N. Case, Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 


P. O. Box 2598, Boise 

J. H. Breckenridge, President 

M. C. Claar, Secretary 

Montana Wool Growers Association 
Helena 

W. A. Denecke, President 

Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 
Nevada Wool Growers Association 


P. O. Box 1429, Reno 
E. R. Marvel, President 
John E. Humphrey, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 


Wilcox Bldg., Portland 4 
Ira D. Staggs, President 
W. A. Holt, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 


Cactus Hotel Bidg., San Angelo 
Clayton Puckett, President 
Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 
Utah Wool Growers Association 


408 Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 
Don Clyde, President 
Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Association 


16 South First Street, Yakima 
R. A. Jackson, President 
A. E. Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 

Rapid City 

Ward Van Horn, President 

H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 


McKinley 


Reynold Seaverson, President 
J. B. Wilson, Secretary 








Montana Suffolk Flock 
Goes to Missouri 


E. B. Thompson, progressive sheepman 
of Milan, Missouri, recently purchased the 
Suffolk flock of Ernest White of Rollins, 
Montana. Mr. White, well known in the 
West as a breeder of both Suffolks and Co- 
lumbias, turned down offers to sell his Suf- 
folk flock in small lots, Mr. Thompson 
writes, as he preferred to sell the flock, 379 
head, together. 

“We have spent several years trying to 
locate a high class lot of Suffolk sheep,” 
Thompson says, “and we are sure we have 
found them in the White flock.” 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Ram Sales 
1949— 
May 2-3: California Ram Sale, Sacramento. 
August 3: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer. 
August 22-23: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
ceed 24: Pocatello, Idaho, Range Ram 
e. 


Shows 
1948— 


November 27-December 4: International Live- 
stock Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 


1949— 


January 14:22: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Conventions 


November 9-11: Wyoming Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Cody, Wyoming. 

November 18-19: California Wool Growers As- 
sociation, San Francisco, California. 

December 6-8: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association, San Angelo, Texas. 

December 8-9: Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Association, Belle Fourche. 


1949— 


j ary 5-7: Mont 
Missoula, Montana. 

January 9-11: Idaho Wool Growers Association, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

January 11-13: American National Live Stock 
Association, North Platte, Nebraska. 

January 13-15: Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 

January 17-18: Washington Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Spokane, Washington. 

January 24-26: Utah Wool Growers Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

February 1-4: National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, San Antonio, Texas. 








Wool Growers Association, 





COLUMBIA RAMS 


The Best Bloodlines 
BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1948 
RAM LAMBS 


Our supply will be short of de- 
mand. Suggest your order be 
made early to save disappoint- 


ment. 
C. W. DORNEY 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the 
National Wool Growers Association includes a year’s 
subscription to the National Wool Grower. Dues and 
subscriptions are received along with state associa- 
tion dues by the secretaries shown for the follow- 
ing states: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming. To non-members 
$5.00 per year. Entcred as Second Class Matter, 
January, 1913, at the Post Office at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, under the Act of March 8, 1879. Acceptance for 
mailing at special rate of postage provided for in See 
tion 1108. Act of October 8, 1917, authorized August 
23, 1918. 
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Industry Activities 


‘THE Lamb Industry Committee of 

the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation met in Denver on October 15 
at the call of Chairman G. N. Winder, 
to review the lamb education work be- 
ing conducted by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board from funds de- 
rived by the deduction of 75 cents a 
car (3/5 of a cent per head) on sheep 
and lambs sold at central markets and 
country points, and to discuss the price 


relationship existing between lamb 
and beef. 
The lamb education work of the 


Board was approved and the continu- 
ance of this work urged by the mem- 
bers. The total amount of funds re- 
ceived during the first period was dis- 
appointing, but the source of funds se- 
cured has been materially expanded. 


It was the decision of the group to 
employ a special man to set up the 
mechanics for enlarging the collections. 
It was also determined that the Com- 
mittee should be enlarged to include 
the commission firm segment of the 
industry and to broaden the feeder 
and retail groups. 


There is little thought of attempting 
to show tangible improvement in the 
demand for lamb immediately through 
the educational program, but with the 
present shortage of lamb it is felt that 
it is the best possible promotion effort 
at present. 


There were no clear cut determina- 
tions made by the Committee on the 
question the producers chose to call 
“the distorted historical price relation- 
ship between the price of lamb and 
beef.” Some of the processors were 
frank in their statements that they felt 
too much was being made of this ques- 
tion by the producers. Although ad- 
mitting the price spread between lamb 
and beef was greater than usual, it was 
normal for good and choice beef to be 
higher than good and choice lamb at 
certain periods of the year. 


There are some interesting figures in 
this connection: The average live price 
at Chicago during September for the 
years 1939-41, inclusive, for good and 
choice lamb was $10.27 per cwt., for 
good steers, $10.97 per cwt. 

In September, 1948, lambs averaged 
$25.16, or a 145 percent increase, while 
good beef steers averaged $34.49 per 
ewt., or a 215 percent increase. It 
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would appear, therefore, from a pro- 
ducer’s standpoint that there must be 
some very definite reasons for the 
present price situation. 


Some of the reasons discussed were: 
(1) Large numbers of lambs reaching 
the market at the same time (spread- 
ing out of shipments would help some); 
(2) Volume of lamb insufficient, except 
at peak runs, for proper distribu- 
tion; unable to keep retail channels 
properly stocked; (3) Income of those 
who normally eat lamb has not in- 
creased proportionately with the in- 
comes of those who prefer beef; (4) 
Lack of volume and careass waste of 
lamb compared with beef, according 
to processors and retailers, makes it 
less profitable to handle lamb. Results 
of surveys made prior to the commit- 
tee meeting show that retailers make 
from 5 to 10 percent more on the mark- 
up on the selling price of lamb than 
they do on beef. They claim this is 
necessary because of number 4 above. 


Processors and retailers say, “The 
only way demand can be maintained 
and increased for lamb is to produce 
more lamb.” Producers say, “The only 
way for consumers to get more lamb 
is to make the production of lamb 


equally as profitable to produce as 
other meat.” 


You can see this is a complex prob- 
lem for producers, feeders, processors 
and retailers alike. There were many 
of the Committee who felt that the 
present situation was abnormal and 
made the prediction that quite a change 
would be noted in another year. 


In the meantime, every effort should 
be made by the industry to increase 
the lamb education work, because, ap- 
parently, what our industry needs is 
to increase the number of consumers 
demanding our meat. 


Land Utilization Discussed 


On October 18, land, both public and 
private, was given a thorough review 
on the New York Herald Tribune For- 
um. A full account is given of this 
discussion in this issue of the Wool 
Grower. 


The West was privileged to have a 
western man on the program. F. R. 
Carpenter, first director of grazing un- 
der the Taylor Grazing Act, very ably 


presented the side of the stockmen on 
the Forum. 

The American National Live Stock 
Association and your Association. 
through the courtesy of the National 
Broadcasting Company, made it pos- 
sible for western people to hear a por- 
tion of the Forum through a radio 
broadcast. 


It should be explained that this 
broadcast was in addition to the For- 
um proper. Many of you who heard 
the broadcast were undoubtedly disap- 
pointed in the manner in which it was 
conducted. Therefore, in order to get 
a clearer picture of the actual Forum, 
read your Wool Grower. 

The moderator of the Forum on land 
was Congressman Hope, Kansas, 
chairman of the House Agricultural 
Committee, while moderator for the 
radio was a prejudiced gentleman farm- 
er from Ohio, Louis Bromfield, who 
consumed most of the time and made 
a much better orator than a moderator. 

Even with the cards stacked against 
him and with little opportunity to talk, 
Mr. Carpenter was able to cope with 
the non-realists in the land discussion 
The moderator made an observation 
which must put him in a class by him- 
self along with other story book writ- 
ers who make a living by the pen and 
let the others feed them. 

In speaking of utilization of land, the 
moderator claims ‘that people who de- 
veloped the West have ruined the soil 
because they lack sense. He says, 
“Sense means education and knowl- 
edge and that the average farmer 
hasn’t got. He should have it.... 
There aren’t 10 percent of the farmers 
of this country who can even be called 
remotely good farmers, 30 percent pret- 
ty good, 60 percent don’t rate any- 
thing.” He states if farmers had sense, 
“the government wouldn’t have to in- 
terfere with it (the land).” 


It is rather doubtful if Mr. Bromfield 
could convince eighteen million people 
that he is only one of the few enlight- 
ened Americans that produce agricul- 
tural crops. 

The problem is a large one, but un- 
doubtedly the majority of the livestock 
men of the West are and must be 
among the greatest conservationists of 
our renewable and greatest resource, 
“grass.” 


J. M. J. 
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Stockmen Represented on New York Forum 


FOR seventeen years the New York 

Herald Tribune has been gathering 
the Nation’s top-ranking authorities in- 
to an annual forum to consider ques- 
tions of the hour, and we at Far West- 
ern points have not been fully aware 
of the significance of the event. But 
when this year’s gathering, the 17th, 


opened with overflowing audiences in 


the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria on 
the evening of Monday, October 18 for 
four sessions ending on Wednesday 
night, the attention of the West was 
focused on it. The reason was two- 
fold. First, the theme was “Conserva- 
tion,’—conservation of both human 
and natural resources, and second, the 
stockmen of the West had a voice in 
the discussion. 


Farrington R. Carpenter, lawyer, 
breeder of Hereford cattle in Colorado, 
and, as most of you will remember, 
the first director of grazing selected to 
administer the Taylor Grazing Act, 
spoke for the stockmen on the panel 
“What Land Policy for America?” He 
was the selection of the officers of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
and the American National Live Stock 
Association. 


The panel was a feature of the first 
session of the Forum which carried the 
title “Land.” In introducing the par- 
ticipants, Mrs. Helen Hiett Waller, di- 
rector of the Forum, said (in part): 


“... We are most fortunate to have 
as moderator of this panel Congress- 
man Clifford R. Hope of Kansas, who 
for twenty years has been a member 
of the Agricultural Committee of the 
House and for the past two years its 
chairman. His bill, the Hope bill, which 
will be brought up in the next Con- 
gress, is by far the most important and 
comprehensive conservation bill ever 
to be considered by the House. 


“The members of the panel repre- 
sent four very different points of view 
on what our land policy should be. 


“Mr. Gordon R. Clapp, who succeed- 
ed David Lilienthal as chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, is 
thoroughly familiar with the advant- 
ages of the. regional approach to the 
problems of land use. 


“Mr. Kent Leavitt is the recently 
elected chairman of the National As- 
sociation of Soil Conservation Dis- 


A 


tricts. This is an organization of 4,- 
500,000 farmers who are using the new 
conservation practices on their land. 


“Mr. Farrington Carpenter has left 
his fine ranch and herd of Herefords 
in Colorado in order to be here to- 
night to represent the point of view 
of the stockmen and cattle breeders. 


“Utah-born Bernard De Voto, who 
is responsible for the Editor’s Easy 
Chair department in ‘Harper’s’ and has 
become one of the leading spokesmen 
for the cause of conservation in the 
United States.” 

Mr. Leavitt covered the value and 
scope of the Soil Conservation Districts 
and said that while Federal and State 
legislation is “needed to co-ordinate 
the efforts of the innumerable depart- 
ments, bureaus and agencies now op- 
erating individual programs,” ..... 
“this job cannot be done by Federal 
domination, through mandatory legis- 
lation or by subsidy. It cannot be done 
by any great authority such as T.V.A., 
which attempts to co-ordinate accord- 
ing to its own plan the lives and ac- 
tivities within its borders. It can only 
be done by the operators themselves, 
working out on their own lands the 
plans which they have designed and 
which are the result of their own ex- 
perience plus scientific research.” 

The controversial point between Mr. 
Leavitt and Mr. Clapp, who outlined 
the accomplishments of the T.V.A., 
was why conservation districts had 
not been set up in the T.V.A. territory. 

That section of the panel in which 
Messrs. De Voto and Carpenter took 
part is given in full as it appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune of Sun- 
day, October 24. Many of you may 
have heard the transcribed broadcast 
over N.B.C. Stations some time during 
the last two weeks of October in which 
the four panel speakers discussed the 
land policy with Louis Bromfield, 
known for many years as one of Ameri- 
ca’s leading fiction writers and more 
recently for writings and activities on 
his Ohio farm, as moderator. That 
broadcast was not a part of the regular 
Forum, as will be noted from the 
printed report. Different as they are, 
however, both the broadcast and the 
actual Forum discussion point up clear- 
ly the bigness of the land problem and 
the difficulty of giving it adequate con- 
sideration in so limited a time. 


In addition to the panel, the land ses- 
sion included talks by Fairfield Osborn 
and William Vogt whose respective 
books, “Our Plundered Planet,” and 
“The Road to Survival,” furnished the 
inspiration for the Forum theme, and 
by Mr. Bromfield who told about the 
work at Malabar Farm operated by 
him and a group of agricultural work- 
ers in Ohio as a farm laboratory. 


The Forum’s objective, as stated 
previously, was to cover the questions 
of conservation in its broadest mean- 
ing. “Human Resources through Edu- 
cation” was the topic of its second ses- 
sion; “Balancing Security and Free- 
dom,” that for the third, and “Goals 
for Leadership in the World Crisis,” 
the theme of the final session, and they 
were handled by men and women 
deemed best fitted through knowledge 
and experience to give concise inter- 
pretation to the various phases of con- 
servation problems. 


Significant of the importance of the 
New York Herald Tribune Forum is 
the fact that in addition to the fine 
list of participants in its regular ses- 
sion, it drew the illustrious Mr. Bern- 
ard Baruch to make the opening ad- 
dress and the Honorable Thomas E. 
Dewey, the final one. 


“This gathering,” said Mrs. Ogden 
Reid, chairman of the Forum and one 
of the owners and publishers of the 
Herald Tribune, “is a truly inspiring 
eee It may interest you to know 
that among you are representatives 
from 21 national organizations, from 
sixty in the local area and 165 that are 
concerned with business and other 
specialized activities. In the educa- 
tional world there are delegates from 
250 colleges and universities, ranging 
from Maine, Montreal and Quebec on 
the north, Michigan in the West, Ken- 
tucky in the South...... “a 


“Tonight’s session,’ Mrs. Reid com- 
mented in closing the event, “like the 
panel on conservation, is again a civi- 
lized example of what can take place 
in a Western democracy. People of 
strongly different opinions could not 
express themselves as our speakers 
have done tonight, behind the Iron 
Curtain..... In closing the 1948 For- 
um, I feel that one last thought should 
be left on the record. Among all the 
Western nations, the United States has 
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probably the greatest amount of re- 
sources, both natural and human. Be- 
cause of these resources, leadership 
has been thrust upon the country, and 


it is now our task to use it for the right, 
to use it under the United Nations, so 
that under lawful power justice and 
world order can grow.” 








What Land Policy 


Part of Panel Discussion at 
New York Herald Tribune Forum, 
October 18, 1948 


Mr. Hope: The illuminating discus- 
sion which we have heard this evening 
shows the progress which has been 
made in laying the groundwork for 
sound national land policy. The first 
step was to change our national think- 
ing from exploitation to conservation. 
This has been substantially accom- 
plished due, in a large measure, to the 
efforts of those who have preceded us 
on this program. 

The next stop was to do something 
about the matter—to act. We are well 
along on that road today. Conservation, 
as a policy has attained wide popularity 
—so much so that every one wants to 
get in on it. As a result, there are 
numerous Government agencies now 
dealing with some phase of conserva- 
tion activity. 

To name only a few of the more im- 
portant, besides the Soil Conservation 
Service, there are: The Extension Serv- 
ice, the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, and the Forest Service— 
all in the Department of Agriculture. 
There are the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, the National Park Service, 
the Reclamation Service, and the Fish 
and Wild Life Service—in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. There are the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and the Army 
Engineers. 

In some cases these agencies are com- 
peting with each other. In others. 
their activities are complementary. The 
distressing feature is that, while these 
activities are all well intentioned and 
are contributing to conservation, there 
is no over-all policy—no one goal to- 
ward which we are headed. 

We are dealing with a subject which 
has many aspects. There is the prob- 
lem of conservation on privately owned 
lands. North, South, East and West— 
every area has its problems. They can- 
not be solved by the same method. Yet, 
if we are effectively to meet the situa- 
tion, we must have some over-all pol- 
icy, some direction, some guide, flex- 
ible thought it must be. 

There are many questions still to be 
decided. One of them is the extent 
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For America? 


of interest of the public as to land in 
private ownership. Others are: What 
share of the expense should be borne 
publicly and what control, if any, 
should be exercised over such lands 
in view of the public interest? If the 
private land owner is to receive pub- 
lic help in meeting the problem of con- 
servation, in what way and under what 
terms should it be given? To what 
extent should a land owner be com- 
pelled to co-operate with his neighbors 
in meeting neighborhood problems? 
Can one man permit his soil to wash 
away to the detriment of others in the 
same watershed? How much control 
and direction should there be from 
Washington and from State agencies? 
These are only examples of the prob- 
lems which we run into in considering 
land policy as to privately owned lands. 

There are equally important prob- 
lems involved in dealing with conserva- 
tion on our 400,000,000 acres of publicly 
owned land, mostly in the West. At first 
glance it would appear easier to deal 
with public land because, theoretically 
at least, the Government can do what 
it wants with its own property; but the 
question isn* that simple. Government- 
owned land is in that category for 
many reasons. The national forests 
and the national parks have been set 
aside to preserve some valuable re- 
source-timber, watershed protection, 
scenic beauty and wildlife—for the 
benefit of ourselves and posterity. In 
the case of the 169,000,000 acres of so- 
called public lands, they are in public 
ownership in part because they were 
and are so worthless from an agricul- 
tural standpoint that it was not feas- 
ible to dispose of them to individuals 
at the same time and in the same man- 
ner as were public lands. The same 
may be said of some of our Indian 
lands. 

It has been and is the policy to per- 
mit, appropriate, regulate private use 
of public lands and, in most cases, users 
of public lands are also owners or op- 
erators of intermingled privately 
owned lands. The increase of interest 
in conservation has given rise to con- 
flicts between Government bureaus 
and users as to the proper use of pub- 
lic lands and as to the terms and con- 


ditions under which they should be 
used. All of the considerations I have 
mentioned, many of them conflicting, 
enter into our determination of what 
land policy would serve America best. 
The introduction of land policy legis- 
lation in Congress has brought up for 
consideration all of these points and 
more. You can see that they are real 
problems. Tonight we have with us 
on this panel four men—most of whom 
are far enough from home to be rated 
as experts, and all of whom are ac- 
knowledged authorities on conserva- 
tion and land policy. We are going to 
have the privilege of hearing them pre- 
sent their view-point and suggestions 
as to what land policy will serve 
America best 


(The statements and debate by 
Messrs. Leavitt and Clapp are omit- 
ted). 

We have with us two men who are 
particularly familiar with some aspects 
of those problems although, as you will 
note when they speak, their views are 
quite at variance. I now wish to pre- 
sent Mr. Bernard DeVoto, noted author 
and historian, conservationist and au- 
thority on the West. Mr. DeVoto. 


Mr. DeVoto: Mr. Carpenter and I 
are particularly interested in one prob- 
lem of public-lands policy. It has pro- 
duced a national controversy. It in- 
volves a question that affects all public- 
land policy. 


1 e.o 6 ae 


The public lands are mostly con- 
fined to eleven Western States whose 
climate is so arid that water is of su- 
preme importance. They are store- 
houses of natural resources set aside 
to protect those resources in the public 
interest forever. Those resources are 
not national. They belong to the public 
to every one in this audience and 
every other American citizen. We hold 
them for the common use now and in 
trust for the future. 


During 1946 a joint committee of two 
national livestock associations perfect- 
ed plans for destroying our traditional 
public-lands policy by Congressional 
action. That committee claims to speak 
for the western livestock industry and 
to be its actual leadership. It tried to 
get through Congress bills that would 
distinguish public ownership of vast 
areas of the public lands and sell them 
to the stock-growers who now hold li- 
censes from you and me to graze stock 
on them. Among these areas were all 
lands in the national forests where 
grazing is possible and similar lands in 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The home economics teachers of the Peoria, Illinois, high schools heartily welcome the program for lamb, typical of the support and 
cooperation given in every city. 


Lamb Goes To School 


A fact-finding research and educational program sponsored by the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and conducted by the National Live Stock and Meat Board. 


By Kenneth R. Franklin and Dorothy Holland, National Live Stock and Meat Board 


‘¢LJAVE you ever eaten lamb? Do 
you like lamb? Is lamb served 
in your home? Do you like lamb as 
well as other meats? If you don’t like 
lamb, what are your reasons for dislik- 
ing it?” , 

These are questions that have been 
asked of 2,551 high school home eco- 
nomics students in key cities in the 
Mississippi Valley area during recent 
months by Dorothy Holland, home 
economist. 

Miss Holland, who is currently em- 
ployed by the National Wool Growers 
Association, has conducted lamb cook- 
ery demonstrations in Peoria, Spring- 
field, and Rockford, Illinois; Cedar 
Rapids, and Des Moines, Iowa; Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota; and St. Paul, 
Minnesota. At the same time she has 
been conducting surveys among the 
high school home economics students 
and their parents, determining indi- 
vidual reactions to lamb. 

Miss Holland’s work is one of the 
three phases of special lamb promotion 
initiated by the Lamb Industry Com- 
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mittee of the National Wool Growers 
Association. The committee, which is 
headed by G. Norman Winder, felt that 
there was a definite opportunity to 
widen the demand for lamb in low-con- 
suming areas throughout the country. 
The committee proposed, as one means 
of so doing, employing a full-time home 
economist whose job would be to work 
with high schools in key cities of each 
area, presenting lamb cookery demon- 
strations and at the same time gather- 
ing valuable data to be used in de- 
termining further lamb promotion. 

The Mississippi Valley area was se- 
lected as the first field of work. A total 
of 53 lamb cookery demonstrations has 
been presented to date by Miss Holland 
throughout the four States selected, 
reaching every high school home eco- 
nomics class in the seven cities. In sev- 
eral cities, home economics classes in- 
cluded boys as well as girls. 

In each home economics class, Miss 
Holland actually prepared several lamb 
dishes during the class period. They 
included roast leg of lamb, barbecued 


lamb shanks, broiled shoulder chops, 
etc. The correct methods of cookery 
for each cut were thoroughly dis- 
cussed, with ample time left for stu- 
dent discussion at the end of each ses- 
sion. 

At the beginning of the class period, 
students were requested to fill out sur- 
vey cards containing five questions 
about lamb. The 2,551 replies to this 
survey have now been tabulated. 

Taking into consideration the fact 
that the Mississippi area was definitely 
a low-consuming area as far as lamb is 
concerned, the results of the student 
survey conducted by Miss Holland con- 
tain several surprising facts. 

It was discovered that 71 percent of 
all the students queried had at one time 
or other eaten lamb. Cedar Rapids, 
with 59 percent reporting yes to this 
question, was the lowest city of the 
seven. 

Answers to the question “Do you 
like lamb?” indicated a wide range of 
variation. In Peoria, Illinois only 35 
percent of the students said they liked 
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lamb, while 76 percent of the Rockford, 
Illinois and St. Paul, Minnesota stu- 
dents answered “yes” to this question. 
The average of the entire group was 
63 percent, or better than six out of ten 
students in the area who liked lamb. 

Adult members of the family ap- 
parently have had considerable influ- 
ence on whether lamb was served at 
home, as revealed by the answers to 
question three, “Is lamb served in your 
home?” Lamb is being served in less 
than half the homes, 47 percent of the 
total. In each of the seven cities sur- 
veyed, the percentage of student lik- 
ing for lamb was higher than the per- 
centage of the homes in which lamb 
was served. 

Only 32 percent of the students sur- 
veyed responded “yes” to the question 
“Do you like lamb as well as other 
meats?” In Peoria, Illinois, this figure 
dropped to 17 percent while the highest 
city reporting on this question, St. Paul, 
answered 44 percent. 

The students were asked their rea- 
sons for disliking lamb if they answered 
“no” to the first question. A large ma-- 
jority of the answers to this question 
fell in the category of taste and odor. 
Family prejudice was offered as a rea- 
son in several instances. 


Samples Change Students Minds 


At the close of each demonstration 
in six of the seven cities, Miss Holland 
sliced up the lamb that had been pre- 
pared and offered it as samples to the 
classes. She then asked the students 
to mark on the back of the survey cards 
whether they liked the sample or not. 
The results of this*sampling were il- 
luminating. In Springfield, Illinois, 
only 31 percent of those who had eaten 
lamb said that they liked it, before 
tasting the sample. After they had 
tried it, 74 percent said that they liked 
it. In Rockford, the percentage jumped 
from 66 percent to 92 percent; in Cedar 
Rapids from 39 to 89 percent; in Des 
Moines from 45 percent to 88 percent; 
in Sioux Falls from 43 percent to 89 
percent and in St. Paul from 58 percent 
to 91 percent. The average of the six 
cities rose from 47 percent before samp- 
ling to 87 percent after sampling. 

Comments of the students during the 
demonstrations and after sampling Miss 
Holland’s dishes were revelatory. 
Many students stated that the dishes 
she was cooking didn’t smell like the 
lamb they had eaten at home. And 
after tasting of the lamb, a large num- 
ber of the students told Miss Holland 
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that they had never eaten lamb at 
home that had tasted as good as the 
sample. 

Taking into consideration the large 
number of students answering “taste” 
as reason for not liking lamb, and the 
results of the student sampling in this 
area, it is evident that prejudice to- 
ward lamb can be overcome through 
work in the schools. 


Parents of Students Quizzed 


Over 2,000 parents of the home eco- 
nomics students were also asked to co- 
operate in a survey directed especially 
to them. The students attending the 
lamb cookery demonstrations were 
asked to take home questionnaire cards 
for their mothers to fill out. As an in- 
centive toward returning the cards, the 
students were promised a copy of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
publication “All About Lamb” when 
the filled-out card had been returned 
to the teacher. 

As in the student survey, the first 
question asked was “Have you ever 
eaten lamb?” A total of 85 percent of 
the parents answered this question 
“Yes”, with the highest report, 93 per- 
cent coming from Rockford. 

Answers to the second question “Do 
you like lamb?” were varied. Sioux 
Falls had the highest report with 73 
percent answering “Yes”. Others were 


Rockford, 71 percent; Cedar Rapids, 
61 percent; Des Moines, 59 percent; 
Peoria, 50 percent and Springfield, 46 
percent. 

More Rockford families liked lamb 
than in any other city, 62 percent. The 
general average for the question “Does 
your family like lamb?” was 45 per- 
cent, or less than half the families sur- 
veyed. 

To correspond with the student ques- 
tion “Is lamb served in your home?” 
the homemakers were asked how often 
lamb was served. One percent served it 
twice a week; 5 percent served it once 
a week; while 35 percent served it on 
the average of once a month, and 55 
percent reported that they never served 
lamb at home. 

On a question dealing with the avail- 
ability of lamb in retail markets, 57 
percent of the homemakers questioned 
said that it was usually available in 
their own market when they wanted 
it. 

Only one out of four homemakers, 
25 percent, stated that they liked lamb 
as well as other meats, in comparison 
with the student figure of 32 percent. 


Other Local Activities 


In addition to her demonstration 
work and surveys in the four-state 
area, Miss Holland had the opportun- 
ity to publicize her work through the 





A Meat Board cooking school at Waukegan, IIlinois—79 percent of the women in this audience said 
they liked lamb; 70 percent of them said the price of lamb was about the same as other meats; 14 per- 
cent said they thought the price was higher, and 16 percent said it was lower. 











What Homemakers Think About Lamb Across the Country 


Does your family like How, in your opinion, does 








City Do you lamb as well as other lamb compare with other 
like lamb? meat? meat in price 
Yes No Yes No High Low Same 
Elgin, Il. 81 19 45 55 17 13 70 
Waukegan, III. 79 21 47 53 14 16 70 
Fort Worth, Texas 59 41 16 84 16 23 61 
Sioux Falls,S. Dak 65 35 25 75 14 38 48 
Phoenix, Ariz. 82 18 37 63 36 11 53 
Huron, S. Dak. 67 33 25 75 20 37 43 
Santa Ana, Cal. 82 18 37 63 23 26 51 
San Diego, Cal. 85 15 44 56 31 20 49 
Anniston, Ala. 77 23 31 69 17 14 69 
Riverside, Cal. 76 24 39 61 23 15 62 
Salt Lake City, Utah 93 7 58 42 33 13 54 
Orlando, Fla. 87 13 56 44 27 21 52 
Baton Rouge, La. 62 38 31 69 16 29 55 
Boise, Ida. 84 16 41 59 42 5 53 
Alexandria, La. 66 34 28 72 11 34 55 
Birmingham, Ala. 71 29 36 64 25 15 60 
Colo. Springs, Colo. 84 16 42 58 20 20 60 
Jackson, Miss. 62 38 29 71 20 20 60 
Wichita, Kansas 65 35 23 77 14 25 61 
Marshalltown, Iowa 73 27 27 73 17 19 64 
Greenville, Miss. 78 22 28 72 24 16 60 
Austin Minn. 61 39 21 79 23 22 55 
La Porte, Ind. 71 29 31 69 18 17 65 
Danville, Ill. 59 41 22 78 21 17 62 
Owosso, Mich. 71 29 29 71 25 22 53 
Warren, Ohio 72 28 32 68 15 20 65 
Ellwood C., Pa. 73 27 32 68 24 13 63 
Houston, Texas 76 24 43 57 24 23 53 
press and radio. Several radio talks Meat Board newspaper’ cooking 
were given ranging from 5 to 30 min-_ schools. This work has been under the 


ute broadcasts. 

Contact work was also done with the 
retail markets in each city. Miss Hol- 
land went into a number of markets, 
explaining her purpose in the city and 
gathering data on various aspects of 
merchandising lamb. Some conclus- 
ions she was able to arrive at may be 
summarized in the following state- 
ments: 

Retail market men can exert a con- 
siderable influence on the consumption 
of lamb. 

Merchandising and display of lamb 
ranged from excellent to very poor. 

Lamb is sometimes misrepresented, 
mutton being sold for lamb, and con; 
sequently, poor customer relations be- 
ing built up. 


Expand Consumer Habit Survey 


A second phase of the special lamb 
promotion work approved by the Lamb 
Industry Committee has been under- 
taken with the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. 
This is the consumer habit survey con- 
ducted in National Live Stock and 
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direction of Mrs. Marie Daugherty, Di- 
rector, Homemakers’ Service Depart- 
ment of the Board. A preliminary re- 
port of this survey was presented in the 
April issue of the National Wool Grow- 
er. 


The survey has now been broadened 
to include 28 cities in which news- 
paper cooking schools have been con- 
ducted. In each case homemakers par- 
ticipating in the school were asked to 
answer a ten-question survey card. 

Answers have been received from 
more than 15,800 homemakers from all 
sections of the country. Over-all fig- 
ures have now been tabulated, reveal- 
ing an excellent cross-section of con- 
sumer opinion of lamb. 

Cities in which the survey has been 
conducted include Elgin, Ill., Wauke- 
gan, Ill., Fort Worth, Texas, Houston, 
Texas, Sioux Falls, South Dak., Pho- 
enix, Ariz., Huron, S. Dak., Santa Ana, 
Cal., San Diego, Cal., Anniston, Ala., 
Riverside, Cal., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Orlando, Fla., Baton Rouge, La., Boise, 
Ida., Alexandria, La., Birmingham, 
Ala., Colorado Springs, Colo., Jackson, 


Miss., Wichita, Kans., Marshalltown, 
Iowa, Greenville, Miss., Austin, Minn., 
La Porte, Ind., Danville, Ill., Owosso, 
Mich., Warren, Ohio, and Ellwood 
City, Pa. 

Better than nine out of every ten 
persons in the 28 cities have at one time 
eaten lamb, according to the completed 
figures of the survey, which show 91 
percent answering “yes” to that ques- 
tion. 

In contrast with the student surveys 
conducted by Miss Holland, 74 percent 
of the homemakers said they liked 
lamb, an increase of 14 percent. This 
is in part accounted for by the fact that 
the survey included high-consuming 
areas as well as low-consuming regions. 
For example, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Orlando, Fla., Phoenix, Ariz., and San- 
ta Ana, Calif., all reported percentages 
above 85 percent in answer to this ques- 
tion, while the lowest city was Fort 
Worth, Texas with only 59 percent re- 
porting a liking for lamb. 

Lamb makes its’ appearance at the 
family dinner table at least once a 
month in 64 percent of the homes cov- 
ered in the survey. However, in four 
of the 28 cities, more than half the peo- 
ple do not serve lamb at all—in Dan- 
ville, Baton Rouge, Alexandria, and 
Austin. 

When posed the question “Do you 
order lamb at a restaurant or hotel?”, 
only three out of every ten persons, or 
31 percent, replied affirmatively. An 
outstanding exception to this percent- 
age was Orlando, Fla., where 60 per- 
cent answered “yes,” almost twice as 
many as the Nation’s average. 

On the average, three out of every 
four people report that lamb is usually 
available in their local market, 74 per- 
cent of the total reporting that they 
usually found lamb cuts when they 
wanted them. 


As a means of comparison, the ques- 
tion was asked “Do you like lamb as 
well as other meats?” Again, the re- 
sults of this survey indicated a higher 
response than the survey conducted 
solely in the low-consuming area: 34 
percent rated lamb equal to other 
meats, whereas in the low-area survey 
only 25 percent, 11 percent less, rated 
lamb on a par with beef, pork and 
veal. 

The cut of lamb served most often 
in the home was leg of lamb, loin chops 
being a close runner-up. Other cuts, in 
order of popularity were (3) rib chops 
(4) lamb stew (5) shoulder roast (6) 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Successful U. S. Sheep Sale 


BUYERS from six States including 

Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wyoming, 
Utah and Texas, bidding briskly, pur- 
chased the consignment of 300 rams, 
including 100 ram lambs, and 300 mis- 
cellaneous commercial ewes at the an- 
nual Sheep Station sale September 30, 
for $24,000. 


The top of the sale was a Columbia 
yearling ram which went to E. J. Hand- 
ley, McMinnville, Oregon at $620. The 
first ten Columbia rams sold for an 
average of $203 and 39 single rams sold 
at an average of $138 in strong range 
condition. Range Columbia rams sold 
for an average of about $60. 


The first ten Targhee rams sold for 
an average of $186, with a top of $250 
going to the Hughes Livestock Com- 
pany, Stanford, Montana. Targhee 





Pete Thomas, Malad, Idaho, with his high-selling pen of Columbias at 


the Utah Ram Sale. Price $175 per head. 


range rams selling in lots of five made 
an average of $62. 

Rambouillet single rams, registered 
and unregistered, made an average of 
about $100 with the two top price 
polled rams going to Dr. H. C. Gardi- 
ner, Anaconda, Montana at $160 each. 

The buyers who purchased the larg- 
est number of sheep were Paul Dodd, 
Wyarno, George and Leo Pfister, Node, 
and Dr. E. S. Lauzer, Rock Springs, all 
of Wyoming; J. A. Laird, Dubois and 
Sherman Halverson, Kilgore, Idaho. 
The Hughes Livestock Company, Stan- 
ford, W. T. Foster, Dillon and Dr. H. 
C. Gardiner, Anaconda, all of Montana 
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took home a good supply. S. S. Bundy, 
Roosevelt, Texas, took with him 42 


Rambouillet, Columbia and Targhee 


rams. 


The sale was very successful in ef- 
fecting a wide distribution of breeding 
sheep that have been selected for high 


production over a long period of time. 
The prices paid were in line with pro- 
ductive values. 





Good Prices Paid at Utah Sale 


GUNNY fall weather, a fairly large 

crowd and good prices all added up 
to a successful second annual Utah 
State Ram Sale at Spanish Fork, Oc- 
tober 6, 1948. 

High selling ram of the sale at $250 
was a registered Suffolk yearling stud 
consigned by C. H. Allred, Spanish 
Fork, and purchased by M. S. Kelly, 
Springfield, Utah. 


C. H. Allred, Spanish Fork, Utah (right), and M. S. Kelly, Springfield, 


No. Avg. per 
Breed Head Head 
Columbias 100 $110.30 
Rambouillets 31 126.61 
Panamas 5 125.00 
Panama-Rambouillets 8 98.75 
Corriedale 1 50.00 
Suffolks 146 88.94 
Hampshires 57 70.56 
Hampshire-Suffolks 3 50.00 
Suffolk Ewes ; 3 75.00 
Rambouillet Ewes 10 30.00 
Total: 364 $ 95.71 





Fine Columbia Show and Sale 
‘THE Fifth National Columbia Show 

and Sale held at Minot, North Da- 
kota, October 11th and 12th, attracted 
35 consignors from 9 states, and buyers 
from 10 states. The grand total of the 


sale was $41,952.50, with an average of 





Utah, seller and purchaser, respectively, of the top ram at the Utah Sale, 
a Suffolk that brought $250. 


High selling Columbia at $225 was a 
range yearling raised by young Allen 
Bradford, Spanish Fork, and pur- 
chased by Frank U. Frazier and Son, 
Woodruff, Utah. Pete Thomas, Malad, 
Idaho, sold the top pen of Columbias, 3 


registered yearling rams at $175 per 
head. 


Nielson Sheep Company, Ephraim, 
Utah, sold a pen of four registered year- 
ling Rambouillets at $200. They were 
purchased by John E. Aagard, Foun- 
tain Green, Utah. 


Averages by breeds follow: 


$130 on 323 head. There were 288 ewes 
in the sale averaging $115 as compared 
to 246 in the 1947 sale, at an average 
of $128. The average on rams was 
much higher this year than in the 1947 
sale when 47 rams averaged $205. This 
year’s average on 35 rams was $249. 
The grand champion ram, a lamb, 
consigned by Mrs. W. P. Borden, an 
outstanding breeder of Mandan, North 
Dakota, sold for $1025 to Harm Hab- 
ben and Son of Raymond, South Da- 
kota. This price was topped by the re- 
serve champion ram, a 2-year-old, con- 
signed by Ernest White of Kalispell, 
Montana, when L. A. Nordon, San An- 
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tonio, Texas, paid $1,200 for him. 
This strong-boned ram carried the new 
“Plenty Grass” fleece developed by 
Ernest White, pioneer Columbia breed- 
er, and his son Thain, through selec- 
tions from their famous Shelter Val- 
ley, War Club and Tomahawk strains. 
It is a very heavy, dense long-stapled 
fleece, a strong, bold sub-quarter-blood. 

Another high selling ram was a big 
yearling consigned by Mark Bradford 
_ of Spanish Fork, Utah, purchased by 
the Hartley Stock Farm of Page, North 
Dakota, for $1025, a sum equal to that 
paid for the grand champion. Later at 
private treaty, a half interest in this 
ram was reported purchased by Mrs. 
Borden. 


The grand champion ewe, a beautiful 
2-year old consigned by Mark Brad- 
ford, was purchased for $400 by L. R. 
Dickinson, Buena Vista Ranch, Bem- 
idji, Minnesota. The reserve champion 
ewe, a lamb consigned by Ernest White, 
was purchased for $300 by C. Anderson 


& Sons, Newell, South Dakota. 

The grand champion pen of ewes, 
three yearlings, consigned by Mark 
Bradford, was purchased by Guy Wing 
of Hazen, North Dakota for a total of 
$750. This was the third successive 
year that Mark Bradford took grand 
champion honors on pen of ewes. Last 
year’s championship pen was  pur- 
chased also by Guy Wing. 

The reserve champion pen of ewe 
lambs, consigned by Ernest White, was 
purchased by L. A. Nordan, Texas, for 
a total of $630. A pen of 3-year-old 
ewes, consigned by Ernest White, al- 
though placing second in their class, 
brought top money for the pens when 
the Hartley Stock Farm bid them in 
for a total of $1,200. 

It is believed that the Ernest White 
consignment of 20 head set a new rec- 
ord high average for a consignment of 
this size, the average being $347.00. 
There were four rams in this consign- 
ment. E. H. Cooley 








Phosphorus Supplements Valuable 


HAT phosphorus supplements will 
increase the lamb crop and weight 
of ewes is indicated by an experiment 
conducted by the Utah Agricultural 
Experiment Station last year. Since 
the conclusions are based on a one-year 
study, sheepmen are cautioned by the 
men conducting it to regard them as 
preliminary and to wait for the results 
of further study. 

As most of Utah’s sheep graze on 
desert range during the winter season, 
the object of the experiment was to 
find out the nutritional deficiencies in 
the forage as a result of moisture lack, 
occasional drouths, etc., and what 
could be done to build up its nutritive 
value. 

The first step was to determine the 
value of the natural forage. To do this 
an amount slightly in excess of what 
the sheep would eat was chemically 
analyzed, as well as that portion left 
by the sheep. The difference between 
the two gave the quantities and kinds 
of nutrients consumed. 

The analysis showed that the forage 
was low in phosphorus, high in calcium 
and relatively low in protein. 

“On the basis of this information,” 
the report of the experiment which is 
carried in the September, 1948 issue of 
Farm and Home Science, a quarterly 
publication of the Utah Station, “an 
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experiment was conducted to deter- 
mine whether feeding range ewes sup- 
plements supplying energy, protein, or 
phosphorous would prevent loss in 
weight, increase the wool produced, or 
increase the percentage lamb crop.” 

For the study which was made on a 
winter range just west of Milford, 
Utah, a small flock of 144 sheep di- 
vided into 36 controls and 108 supple- 
mental-fed sheep was used. Thirty- 
six controls were also kept in a larger 
herd to compare differences in herding 
a small and large herd. 

“The supplemental fed animals were 
fed supplements individually every 
other day in addition to a basal diet of 
winter forage as selected by the sheep. 
Three separate supplements were fed 
at two levels, barley for energy, 0.40 
and 0.76 pound; soybean oil meal pel- 
lets for protein, 0.28 and 0.56 pound; 
and monosodium phosphate for phos- 
phorus, 0.46 and 0.60 ounce. The sup- 
plementary feeding was started No- 
vember 25, 1947, and continued during 
the winter and on the trail until May 
14, 1948.” 

On the data secured from this one 
year’s experiment, the following con- 
clusions are indicated: 

“The high level of barley, the low 
and high levels of soybean oil meal pe!- 
lets, and the low level of monosodium 


phosphate produced greater gains than 
the controls. The high level of soybean 
oil meal pellets produced greater gains 
than the low level of barley and the 
high level of monosodium phosphaie. 
The high level of barley, the low level 
of soybean oil meal pellets, and the low 
level of monosodium phosphate pro- 
duced greater gains than the high level 
of monosodium phosphate. There were 
no differences among the other possible 
comparisons. 

“The high level of soybean oil meal 
pellets was the only supplement that 
significantly increased the fleece 
weight over that of the control ewes. 

“All supplemental fed ewes had a 
higher lamb crop than the controls with 
the exception of those fed the high 
level of barley. The data show that 
the high level of soybean oil meal and 
the low level of monosodium phosphate 
produced a larger lamb crop than the 
other groups. Additional data should 
be procured before any final conclus- 
ions can be reached, but it is encourag- 
ing to note the large lamb crop for the 
ewes receiving the low level of phos- 
phorus.” 

From a practical standpoint the ex- 
periment is summarized in Farm and 
Home Science as follows: 

1. It appears that a phosphorus sup- 
plement fed to ewes at a level to satisfy 
their requirement would increase their 
vitality, help to maintain their weight 
during the winter, and increase the 
percentage lamb crop. It is suggested 
that this extra phosphorus might be 
supplied by a mixture of 50 percent 
bonemeal or other high phosphorus 
supplement and 50 percent salt. The 
ewes should have free access to this 
mixture during the entire year. At 
current prices the mixture will cost 
$3.10 per hundred. 

2. If each ewe is fed 0.6 pound of soy- 
bean oil meal pellets or cottonseed meal 
pellets every other day during the win- 
ter grazing season, the wool will be 
increased on the average of about one 
pound on each sheep and the percent- 
age lamb crop will be increased about 
10 to 15 percent. The supplementary 
feeding should start two to three weeks 
before the breeding season. Whether 
this is economical will depend upon the 
cost of the supplement and the price 
of lambs and wool. 

3. General observations suggest that 
it is advisable to cull out all ewes that 
have broken mouths and replace them 
with open faced, large, healthy ewe 
lambs before the herd starts for the 
winter desert range. 
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TABLE 2. RESULTS FROM FEEDING RATIONS THAT CONTAINED VARIOUS, 
A ( 0 i n & i i La m 4 AMOUNTS OF ALFALFA HAY AND CORN SILAGE ¢ 
n 
Ss . . 
* e Lot " a daily Feed cost Ne be P,* wt. 
c 4 t t & n 3 n No. lambs ‘ daily gain ewt. gain per lamb, i 
2] : 
W e With 0.25 lb. hay daily: : 
“s St d 1945-46 IV 12 3.11 lb. __ 0.845 Ib. $12.17 $18.98  - $3.82 : 
; u i P S 1946-47 IV 10 3.65 2. 0.365 14.33 22.19 3.78 
. 1946-47 VII 20 4.04 0.342 15.75 21.52 218 | 
re Average 42 3.60 0.351 14.08 20.90 3.26, 
le This is the second part of a discus- & =| 
sion of two series of lamb fattening ex- With 0.67 lb. hay daily: % i 
al periments conducted in 1945-46 and = j945-46 ll 12 2.11 Ib, 0.844 Ib. $13.12 $19.45 $3.58 i 
at 1946-47 at Cornell he BH by J. P. ge A xe we-76 A or A536 ah ’ 247 ' 
ce Willman, L. B. Embry, F. B. Morrison, Se + —S oe _ al. : 
: and E. W. A Pettis The first sec. | AweTaEe 42 2.68 0.350 15.03 20.89 2.81 | 
a tion appeared in the October, 1948, With 1.2 Ib. hay daily: nod 
. Wool Grower. 1946-47 Vv 20 1.37 Ib. 0.319 Ib. $17.59 $21.53 $1.38 
ee 2. To Compare Feed-Lot Perform- “Sling Price 
n : " 
ate seed a parcial The lambs in lot V were, difficult to pound daily), ground limestone, and 
the and Corn Silage. keep on full-feed, especially toward salt. Distillers’ corn dried grains 
uld . P the end of the feeding period. No lin- (dark), distillers’ corn dried grains 
us- Another object of these experiments seed meal was fed to these lambs since (light), distillers’ wheat dried grains, 
ag- was to compare feed-lot performance ty6 hay (1.2 pounds) furnished enough and linseed meal (old process) served 
the of lambs fed rations that contained protein to provide the desired protein as protein supplements. These rations 
108 various amounts of alfalfa hay and content. These lambs made the lowest contained about 10.5 percent total pro- 
corn silage. rate of gain and the least net return tein. Each of the protein supplements 
ex- Three lots of 20 lambs each, with in- of any lot in this phase of the experi- were fed to 2 lots of lambs, one of 
and itial weights of about 60 pounds, were ment. Further work is planned to which was fed cobaltized salt (0.015 
fed in 1946-47, to further test the ra- test this ration in 1947-48. pound of salt contained 1 mg of cobalt). 
sup- tions with various levels of hay and 3. To Determine the Value of Thio- The difference in rate and cost of gain, 
‘isfy corn silage. Two of these lots of lambs yyacil as Supplements to Rations for finish, and general appearance were 
heir (lot VII and VI) were fed 0.25 and Fattening Lambs. too small to be considered significant. 
ight 0.69 pound of hay per lamb daily, re- (The discussion on this experiment Eight lots of 10 lambs each were fed 
the spectively, and one lot of lambs (lot 'V) is not set up. Its object was to find a basal ration of shelled corn, corn sil- 
sted was fed 1.2 pounds of hay. Shelled yt if the feeding of thiourea and re- age, alfalfa hay (0.25 or 0.68 pounds) 
t be corn and corn silage were full-fed, ex-  ]ated compounds which retard the pro- ground limestone, and salt in the 1946- 
cent cept that the corn silage was limited to duction of thyroxine by the thyroid 47 experiment. f Linseed meal (old 
orus some extent for the lambs fed the larg-  gjands and thus have a similar effect as process) was fed to all lots except 1 
The est amount of hay. Linseed meal was_ the removal of those glands, would in- and 1a. Cobalt and copper: were fed 
this fed to the lambs in. lots VI and VII to crease the daily gain of the lambs. to four of these lots. Two. lots:-were 
At provide the same total protein content “The summary of the results,” the Cor- fed rations containing approximately 
cost (10.6 percent) as was contained in the pel] workers say, “shows little differ- 9.7 percent protein, and two lots were 
ration fed to the lambs in lot V. ence in the performance of the group fed rations containing about 10.7 per- 
 soy- Poor results were obtained from fed thiouracil and the group fed sim- cent protein. The performance of 
meal feeding a ration composed of shelled ilar rations without thiouracil. The re- these lots was compared with four lots 
- win- corn, 0.67 pound of hay, ground lime- sults have failed to indicate any bene- feg similar rations but no cobalt and 
ill be stone, and salt (about 9.8 per cent pro- ficial effect from feeding thiourea or ¢opper. Cobaltous chloride (CoCL.- 
it one tein), but good performance was ob- thiouracil to fattening lambs.”) 6H:0) and copper sulfate (CuSO..5H:0) 
rcent- tained when the ration contained 0.25 4. To Determine the Value of Cobalt were mixed with salt at a rate to sup- 
about pound of hay and a small amount of and Copper as Supplements to Rations ply 1 mg. each of the elements cobalt 
ntary linseed meal. for Fattening Lambs. and copper to 0.02 pound of salt. 
weeks A summary of the results (table 2) Previous work with fattening lambs The results of the 1946-47 experiment 
1ether shows that the rations containing 0.25 at this station indicates that the feed- how that there may be a need for the 
oh tb rd pound of hay produced about the same lot performance of some lambs may be feeding of cobalt and copper to lambs 
ai rate of gain and finish as the rations improved by the addition of very fed rations similar to those fed to lots 
on containing 0.67 pound of hay. The gains small amounts of cobalt to the ration. | and Ia. These lambs were full-fed 
: made by the lambs fed the lowest During 1945-46, 8 lots of 21 western shelled corn and corn silage, 0.68 pound 
2s that amount of hay cost an average of $.95 feeder lambs each, with average initial daily of alfalfa hay, ground limestone 
> them less per 100 pounds, and they made an_ weights of about 60 pounds, were fed a_ and salt. The lambs in lot I gained at 
y a average of $.45 greater “net return” basal ration of shelled corn, corn silage, the rate of 0.224 pound daily while 
or the than those fed’ 0.67 pound of hay. a small amount of alfalfa hay (0.25 (Continued on page 30) 
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San Antonio’s Skyline is backed by miles of homes set upon the hillsides stretched to the north, 
east and west along the lovely river valley to the south. 


San Antonio: Your Convention City 


In the charming city of San Antonio, Texas, the 84th annual gathering 
of the National Wool Growers Association will occur. The dates are February 
1, 2, 3, and 4, 1949. The Gunter Hotel has been selected as convention 
headquarters, but the Plaza, Bluebonnet, Robert E. Lee, White-Plaza and St. 
Anthony also offer excellent accommodations. 


On Tuesday, February 1, the Council of Directors of the American Wool 
Council will meet at 2 p. m. and the Executive Committee of the National 
Wool Growers Association at 7:30 p.m. The convention proper opens at 9:30 
a.m., Wednesday, the 2nd, and concludes at noon on Friday the 4th. The 

final meeting of the Executive Committee will be held that afternoon. 


Believing that those:planning on going to San Antonio will want to know 
something about its unique history and achievements, ‘we asked the S. A. 
Chamber of Commerce. to fell us the story. This is the first of three articles 


furnished by them. 


SAN ANTONIO, a city of picturesque 
~ contrasts, sits in a fertile, fruitful 
valley, 700 feet above sea level in a lo- 
cation so important that Old World na- 
tions fought for its possession two cen- 
turies ago. 

Once a Spanish stronghold, San An- 
tonio today is headquarters of the larg- 
est military establishment in the United 
States. Once capital of the province 
of Tejas in New Spain, it is now the 
commercial and financial center of the 
empire of South and West Texas—an 
area larger than the New’ England 
States and New York combined! 

Since the time two hundred years 
ago when Spain and France warred 
for the possession of the fertile lands 
surrounding San Antonio, the city has 
been an important military post. The 
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towering buildings of modern San An- 
tonio stand today on ground where 
much of the stirring history of the 
Southwest was made. The tread of 
marching men, the gleam of arms in 
the bright sun are not new sights 
to the Alamo City. 


Although history records that as 
early as 1691 a garrison had been estab- 
lished here by New Spain, San An- 
tonio proper was first settled in 1731 
by 15 Spanish families sent from the 
Canary Islands by the King of Spain. 
The settlement was officially named 
San Fernando de Bexar, with the seat 
of government being a _ pretentious 
adobe building, the Governor’s Palace, 
which still stands. 


Over San Antonio have flown six 
flags—those of Spain, France, Mexico, 


the Republic of Texas, the Confederate 
States of America, and the United 
States of America. 

As a mecca for cattlemen, San An- 
tonio is one of the last retreats of the 
Old West. It is one of the leading cat- 
tle centers of the nation. Each year 
the picturesque Old Trail Drivers’ As- 
sociation holds its annual convention 
here. 

As the city of everlasting sunshine, 
San Antonio furnishes a climate where 
all sports and pastimes flourish. Golf, 
hunting, riding, racing, swimming, polo, 
tennis, baseball, fishing, dancing—all 
have their enthusiastic following. San 
Antonio has 56 parks and playgrounds 
comprising over 2,000 acres which are 
at the disposal of the pleasure seekers. 
Brackenridge Park, the Chinese Sunk- 
en Garden, the lovely San Antonio 
River—all will charm the visitor. 

Today, the Nation’s largest military 
establishments center in San Antonio. 
These great military posts lend much 
to San Antonio’s colorful atmosphere. 
Fort Sam Houston, which occupies 
3,300 acres, is headquarters of the 
Fourth Army. Others are Randolph, 
Kelly, Lackland, and Brooks Air Force 
Bases. 

Close by the San Antonio River is 
another of San Antonio’s distinctive at- 
tractions, La Villita, which means “Lit- 
tle Town” in Spanish. It is the most 
picturesque village of its kind outside 
Latin America. Two of the seven 
houses in this section of original San 
Antonio are believed to have been built 
between 1718 and 1722; the others 
were constructed from then through 
the 1860’s. La Villita has been dedi- 
cated as the center of Pan-American 
culture in the Western Hemisphere. 

Crowded by the modern buildings 
of the downtown section are the many 
beautiful old structures erected about 
1700 by soft-spoken priests and harsh 
grandees of the King of Spain. The 
Alamo, shrine of Texas Liberty lies 
dreaming in the central plaza of the 
city. Flanking other plazas are the 
San Fernando Cathedral, still the hub 
of Catholic worship in San Antonio, 
and the stern old Governor’s Palace. 
The missions of the early monks still 
stand in a half circle about the city like 
Christian guardians. 

One of San Antonio’s greatest charms 
is lovely San Antonio River, flowing 
through the very heart of the business 
district. A colorful and unique theatre 
has been set on the banks of this river 
in the busy downtown section with a 
stage situated on one side of the river 
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and seats for the audience on the op- 
posite banks. Tropical plants, shrub- 
bery and palms are found along the 
fertile banks and colored lights make a 
picturesque scene of San Antonio by 
night. 

San Antonio is a modern city, pro- 
gressive in outlook, but with a rich 
heritage of the past gained through 
two centuries of historic life. Old in 
years, but young in spirit, the cosmo- 
politan Alamo City holds forth a warm 
and friendly welcome to the visitor. 





“Americas Sheep 
Trails” Praised 


N his new book, “America’s Sheep 
Trails,’ Edward Wentworth, an of- 
ficer of Armour & Company, has put 
the finishing touches on the history of 
the American sheep industry. There 
is no occasion for future books on this 
subject, as Wentworth has covered the 
field in such consummate detail and 
recorded his findings in such an inter- 
esting manner that additional effort 
would be superfluous. 

The publication of such a volume 
must have entailed years of research 
not only among living authorities but 
among the archives of ancient history. 
His search dates from the time sheep 
first wore wool to a few months ago 
when he inserted the final period on 


the last page of this instructive vol- 
ume. 


There is not a page of dry reading in 
the entire volume. It is a story of your 
neighbors who are in the sheep indus- 
try today and of those who made the 
trails which sheepmen now follow and 
will follow for decades to come. It is 
the story of the evolution of the sheep 
from the time it sheared two pounds 
of fuzzy wool to the present day when 
a single fleece makes a full suit of 
clothes with some to spare. 

It is the story of the long fight of 
the sheep industry to take its proper 
place in the sun alongside the other 
great industries of our Nation. 

The sheepman who reads this book 
will feel a greater interest in his busi- 
ness and be proud of its contribution 
to our national welfare. It would make 
a fine Christmas present for the head 
of the family. I understand it can be 
purchased through the National Wool 
Grower.* 


S. W. McClure 
*See page 33 for listing. 
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Central Sheep States 
Organize 


HE organization of sheepmen moves 
along. The beginning of the Cen- 
tral States Sheep and Wool Association 
was made at a meeting of 200 sheepmen 
from seven states at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, on September 16, 1948. 


Mr. Samuel R. Guard, editor of the 
Breeder’s Gazette, which sponsored 
the gathering, was made its permanent 
chairman. 


In discussing the proposed organiza- 
tion, Professor Richard C. Miller of 
the University of Kentucky informed 
the group that Kentucky had already 
organized a State sheep association 


and was looking toward affiliation with 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. 

“It was then made very plain by the 
chairman and others,” says the Breed- 
er’s Gazette for November, “that there 
was no thought of setting up an organ- 
ization to compete with the National 
Wool Growers, rather it was hoped to 
supplement the National and cooperate 
with it. But it was made equally plain 
that some organized effort must be 
made available in the Farm States.” 

An organization committee, com- 
posed of representatives from Indiana, 
Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and West Virginia, was ap- 
pointed by the chairman to complete 
the organization. 





One of San Antonio's greatest charms is the San Antonio River flowing through the heart of the, 
business district. 
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The Need For Wool Research 


By F. Eugene Ackerman, Textile Consultant, Executive Director, 
American Wool Council Before the Industrial Development 
Committee of the New England Council, October 19th. 


HE United States is the largest con- 

sumer of apparel wools of all 
grades in the world, and it is also 
the largest user of so-called fine wools, 
ranging from types 58’s and upward. 
Consumption of wool is running cur- 
rently at the rate of one billion grease 
pounds annually, compared to an aver- 
age of 600 million pounds in prewar 
years. Yardage of part-wool and all- 
wool fabrics averages approximately 
500 million linear yards annually as 
against an average of 325 million yards 
in prewar years. 

Fine wools now comprise approxi- 
mately 65 percent of all the wools used 
by the American wool textile industry, 
as compared to an average of 60 per- 
cent in prewar years. The indications 
are that both volume of demand and 
character of wool demand will remain 
fairly constant in 1949, and indeed dur- 
ing the foreseeable future. 

The reasons are to be found in the 
present high rate of our national econ- 
omy, and in our increasing population. 
Population is estimated to have in- 
creased 15 million during the past de- 
cade, with some 12 to 13 million births 
and the addition of 4 million family 
units. Employment is estimated at 60 
million persons plus, some 18 million 
of which are women who receive ap- 
proximately 28 percent of the wage in- 
come of the nation. Wage levels now, 
in terms of the 1939 dollar, are at‘a 
record high and ratio of employed time 
approaches wartime levels. 

Studies which have been made, one 
of them, I may note, by the American 
Wool Council, reveals that during the 
past thirty years or more this nation 
has expended an average of 10 percent 
of the family income for textile prod- 
ucts, regardless of the size of that in- 
come. Between 35 and 45 percent of 
this total amount has been expended 
for wool and part wool items of apparel. 
The fluctuations represent both ex- 
tremes of prosperity and depression, 
and the competition of other textiles. 

The public as a whole is today de- 
manding better quality wool textiles 
than ever before. Their prosperity, the 
continuing growth of the population, 
imerease in the percentage of educated 
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persons, and the lessons as to the values 
of good clothing learned by some 12 
million men in the armed services are 
all contributing factors to this demand. 
The appreciation of quality clothing is, 
so far as we can judge in this world of 
uncertainties, a permanent one. 

There is abundant evidence that the 
high rate of wool textile and apparel 
demand will continue. In saying that 
I do not discount fluctuations in de- 
mand and in types of fabrics, nor do I 
want to indicate that the wool textile 
industry is not approaching a period 
of sharp and intense competition. It is, 
and the indications are that in this pe- 








U.S.D.A. COOPERATES IN WOOL 
RESEARCH PROGRAM 


On October 8th came the good news 
that Secretary Brannan for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had signed the 
agreement to provide $20,000 each 
year for the next four years for the 
wool research project to be conducted 
at the Textile Institute at Princeton, 
New Jersey. This action by the 
U.S.D.A., secured largely through the 
efforts of Senator O’Mahoney (Wy- 
oming) and Executive Director F. E. 
Ackerman of the American Wool 
Council, makes possible the setting up 
of the project at this time, as the In- 
ternational Wool Secretariat has 
agreed to contribute $30,000 annual- 
ly and wool manufacturers and pro- 
ducers are supplying the rest of the 
$75,000 annual cost of the work. 

The funds which the Department of 
Agriculture are furnishing come out 
of the appropriation for the adminis- 
tration of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1946 (commonly called the 
Hope-Flanagan Act). 

The Wool Grower has carried sev- 
eral statements about the proposed 
joint research project on wool, and 
you may also have heard about it over 
the airways, particularly in regard to 
the recent action of Secretary Bran- 
nan, but for a more complete story, 
read Mr. Ackerman’s article in this 
issue, entitled ‘The Necessity for Fun- 
damental Wool Research.” 


riod of restored competition the tech- 
nically efficient mills which sell known 
branded lines of fabrics will have an 
increasing advantage over those mills 
selling anonymous yardage at com- 
petitive prices based on number of 
picks and ends and weight of cloth. 

The optimistic long-term outlook for 
the American wool textile industry is 
darkened by the very important fact 
that consumption of the principal types 
of wool which it requires to make fabric 
textures the American public demands 
is far outrunning production. During 
the past two years American and world 
consumption of fine merino wools has 
exceeded production by 50 percent. 
The proportion of merino wools in the 
ten principal growing countries has 
fallen from 55 percent in 1940 to 49 
percent in 1948. The percentage will 
be less this year as a result of the con- 
tinued decline in both the quantity and 
fineness of our domestic wool clip. Au- 
stralia will show a minor increase in 
fine wool production. She is slowly 
recovering from the severe droughts 
of the 1940’s which killed 35 million 
sheep and reduced her fine wool pro- 
duction 40 percent. 

But the tendency throughout the 
whole world, including even Australia 
noted for her fine wools, is to increase 
the breeding of fat lambs which have 
greater values than the small, some- 
what marginal merino sheep which is 
valuable chiefly because of the fine- 
ness of its wool. 

In the face of this trend away from 
fine wools toward animals bearing 
medium wools, there is an increasing 
pressure for fine wools from all of the 
world’s wool textile industries, includ- 
ing the mills of eastern and western 
Europe and of Asia. 

Without attempting to assume the 
role of a major or minor prophet, it 
seems logical to conclude that the fine 
wools which are absolutely necessary 
for a prosperous American textile in- 
dustry will remain scarce for many 
years to come—if not permanently. 

In the face of this fundamentally 
critical situation, there are two courses 
to pursue. The first and most super- 
ficial one is to make the best fabrics 
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possible out of the wools available and 
endeavor to make the American public 
change its textile preferences. There 
is little doubt that over a long period 
of time, and by means of a sustained 
educational and promotion program 
such an effort might have a certain 
success. But the success would result 
in decreasing materially the present 
active, virile market for fine wool fab- 
rics and of increasing markets for ac- 
ceptable substitutes. 

It must be understood clearly that 
basically the public buys textile prod- 
ucts on the basis of textures, weights, 
color and line or style of apparel item. 
Its secondary preference is the fiber 
content of the fabric. If the public can- 
not get the weights, textures and gen- 
eral effect of the fabrics it prefers in 
one fiber, it will take another. Aside 
from the effects of long engrained mass 
traditions and habits which have estab- 
lished our national texture preferences, 
there are also the important factors of 
our living habits. 

The second and more fundamental 
approach to a solution of the present 
and continuing fine woql supply prob- 
lems is to find ways of increasing the 
usefulness of medium grades of wool 
that are in larger and larger supply. 
The long-range practical objective of 
the project is to discover means for the 
utilization of medium wool fibers in 
fabrics which can now only be made 
from fine wools. That is the basis of 
the internationally supported wool re- 
search program which is now getting 
under way at the Textile Research In- 
stitute at Princeton, New Jersey. 

This project was first proposed at the 
convention of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
last January. Its purposes were out- 
lined to the International Wool Secre- 
tariat, a research, educational and pro- 
motional organization, with headquar- 
ters in London, representing British 
Dominion wool growers who produce 
two thirds of the world’s apparel wools. 
It sent its director of scientific research, 
Dr. E. G. Carter, to this country to dis- 
cuss and investigate the validity and 
practicability of the project. As a re- 
sult of that visit the Secretariat agreed 
to allocate the sum of $30,000 per year 
for a period of four years and agreed 
upon the Textile Research Institute at 
Princeton as the base for the research. 

During this same period, we ap- 
proached the Department of Agricu!- 
ture and outlined the project, asking 
for the allocation of funds available 
under the Hope-Flanagan Act which 
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provides these monies for projects 
which will increase the usefulness of 
agricultural products. 


After a long and close scrutiny by 
the scientists of the department, includ- 
ing visits to and conference with scien- 
tists at the Government’s Western Re- 
search Laboratories at Albany, Cali- 
fornia, a contract allocating $20,000 an- 
nually for a period of four years to the 
Textile Research Institute at Prince- 
ton, was signed by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Brannan on October 8th. I 
may interpolate here that the Secre- 
tary showed a deep and encouraging 
interest in the project from the outset 
and worked actively to expedite its ac- 
ceptance by the department. Another 
to whom thanks is due is United States 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, of Wy- 








N. A. W. M. SUPPORTS WOOL 


PROGRAM 
While several individual manu- 
facturers have contributed sizable 


sums for the wool research project at 
Princeton, recent action on the part 
of President Arthur Besse of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, gives assurance of still stronger 
support from that segment of the wool 
industry. In a bulletin to members of 
the association, Mr. Besse gave ap- 
proval to the project and commended 
it as one that “merits the support of 
the industry.” 








oming, who was untiring in pressing 
upon the Department of Agriculture 
the potential benefits inherent in the 
project to American wool growers and 
the American wool textile industry. 

Contributions by the American Wool 
Council and by such outstanding mills 
as Botany, Forstmann, M. T. Stevens 
and Co., Sidney Blumenthal and Co., 
C. H. Masland, Artloom Corporation, 
Appleton Woolen Mills, A. M. Kara- 
gheusian, Wyandotte Worsted Co., 
Bachmann Uxbridge Worsted Co., and 
the Deering-Milliken Research Trust 
have almost reached the funds needed 
to make the proposed research project 
a reality. 

All of us interested in the research 
undertaking are gratified indeed that 
the National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers endorsed the project in a 
memorandum to its members under 
date of October 1st, because “of our 
belief that the project merits the sup- 


port of the industry ... The amount 
needed is small. It is felt that relative- 
ly small contributions from a number 
of mills are preferable to larger pay- 
ments by a few organizations.” 

In order to explain concisely the pur- 
poses and the methods of the research 
undertaking, I want to read excerpts 
from the memorandum recommending 
support sent to members by the Nation- 
al Association of Wool Manufacturers: 


“Objectives 


“The long-range, practical objective 
of the Wool Project is to discover 
means for utilization of medium wocl 
fibers in fabrics such as can now be 
woven only from fine yarns. Before 
this can be accomplished, however, it 
will be necessary to determine the na- 
tures of the physical and chemical dif- 
ferences between fine and medium 
wool fibers, aside from the directly 
measured differences in fiber diameter. 
Furthermore, this laboratory informa- 
tion must be related to woolen and 
worsted manufacturing processes as 
well as to the differences in wool due 
to breeding and climatic conditions of 
growth, etc. Hence, the immediate ob- 
jective of the Wool Project may be 
stated as follows: 


“1. To study the basic physical and 
chemical properties and struc- 
tures of wool fibers of various 
types and grades. 

“2. To determine the relationships 
of these fundamental fiber char- 
acteristics to spinning quality, 
yarn character, and properties of 
the fabrics produced from them. 


“‘The Research Attack 


“It should be emphasized that this 
program is not aimed at developing 
methods of reducing the diameters of 
the coarser fibers. Rather, it is intend- 
ed to study the chemical and physical 
differences known to exist among the 
various grades of wool fibers to de- 
termine whether means of chemical 
and/or physical modification may 
eventually be developed which should 
permit spinning a finer yarn from the 
medium wools. Among the factors 
now thought to be important in spin- 
ning quality are surface friction, stiff- 
ness in tension and bending, and ex- 
tensibility. These properties, in turn, 
depend on the internal chemical struc- 
ture of the fiber as well as on surface 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The Wool Show at the 1948 Pacific 


The P. I's Big Wool Show 


ACIFIC International Wool Show, 

held in connection with the Pacific 
International Livestock Exposition at 
Portland, Oregon, October 1-9, 1948, 
brought out nearly 150 choice fleeces, 
making it the largest Wool Show ever 
held at the Pacific International and 
probably the largest in the United 
States. 

The judge of the Wool Show was 
James M. Routson, Chief Area Ap- 
praiser, Wool Division, Livestock 
Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The show was capably managed by 
Bruce Arnold of Pacific Wool Growers. 
In the open class the winners were as 
follows: 


FINE 
ist—Montana Wool 
man, Montana. ; 
2nd—Thorvald Anderson, Melville, Mon- 
t 


Laboratory, Boze- 


ana. ; 
38rd—John Densley, Richfield, Oregon. 
4th—J. E. Smith Livestock Co., Mason 
Folsom, owner and manager, La Grande, 
Oregon. 

6th—J. E. Smith Livestock Co. 


HALF BLOOD 
lst—Perry Johnston, Lostine, Oregon. 
2nd—J. F. Short, Redmond, Oregon. 
3rd—R. S. Thompson, Heppner, Oregon. 
4th—R. S. Thompson, Heppner, Oregon. 
5th—Henry Yoppee, Livingston, Montana. 
6th—Capp Smith and Sons, Reserve, 

Montana. 


THREE-EIGHTHS BLOOD 
ist—J. F. Short, Redmond, Oregon. 
2nd—Lee Allen, Bend, Oregon. 
3rd—J. F. Short, Redmond, Oregon. 
4th—Perry Johnston, Lostine, Oregon. 
5th—Walter Schroeder, Buhl, Idaho. 
6th—C. E. Marks, Roseburg, Oregon. 


QUARTER BLOOD 


lst—Tom Bell, Rupert, Idaho. 
2nd—J. F. Short, Redmond, Oregon. 
3rd—Tom Bell, Rupert, Idaho. 
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International 


4th—J. F. Short, Redmond, Oregon. 

5th—William Tucker, Estacada, Oregon. 

6th—E. A. Kruse and Son, Roseburg, 
Oregon. 


LOW QUARTER BLOOD 
1lst—J. F. Short, Redmond, Oregon. 
2nd—Fred Gilbert, Aumsville, Oregon. 


3rd—C. E. Marks, Roseburg, Oregon. 
4th—Walter Schroeder, Buhl, Idaho. 


5th—Soap Creek Sheep Co., Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

6th—Ruth Ritchie, Roseburg, Oregon. 
BRAID 

Ilst—Perkins & Spoerl, Port Orford, 
Oregon. 


3rd—John Densley, Richland, Oregon. 

4th—Kenneth McCrae, Monmouth, Ore- 
gon. 

5th—Ed Riddell, Monmouth, Oregon. 

Champion fleece of the open show 


was a 38s blood fleece entered by J. F. 
Short of Redmond, Oregon. 

Reserve champion fleece of the open 
show was a ¥% blood fleece shown by 
Perry Johnston of Lostine, Oregon. 

Champion fine or half blood fleece 
in the open show was a half blood 
fleece shown by Perry Johnston. 

Champion %s or %4 blood fleece was 
a %gs blood shown by J. F. Short. 
Champion low \% or braid fleece was a 
braid fleece shown by Perkins & 
Spoer! of Port Orford. 

Champion fleece of the 4-H Club 
show was shown by Henry Schmidt 
of Maupin, Oregon. 

The grand champion fleece of the en- 
tire show—competition open to entries 
from both the Open Show and the 4-H 
Show—was the %%s blood fleece of J. 
F. Short of Redmond, Oregon, which 
also was champion of the Open Show. 





Pacific International Awards 
(CHAMPIONS in the various breeds 

exhibited at the Pacific Internation- 
al Livestock Exposition at Portland, 
Oregon, October 1-9, 1948, are as fol- 
lows: 


4-H Sheep Auction at the 1948 Pacific International 


In Columbias the champion ram 
was shown by.E. J. Handley, McMinn- 
ville, Oregon, and the reserve cham- 
pion ram and champion ewe by W. A. 
Denecke, Bozeman, Montana. 

In Corriedales all three champions 
were shown by Lullo W. Matzen, Sher- 
wood, Oregon. 

In Hampshires all three champions 
were shown by Gath Brothers, Turner, 
Oregon, who also exhibited the cham- 
pion and reserve champion Suffolk 
rams. Suffolk champion ewe was 
shown by Ahrens Bros., Turner, Ore- 
gon. 


In Romneys the champion and re- 
serve champion rams and champion 
ewe were all shown by Ahrens Broth- 
ers, Turner, Oregon. 

In Shropshires all three champions 
were shown by Gath Brothers, Turner, 
Oregon. 


In Southdowns the champion ram 
was exhibited by Wipper & Son, Turn- 
er, Oregon, and the reserve champion 
ram and champion ewe by Claude 
Steusloff, Salem, Oregon. 

In Cotswolds Kenneth McCrae, Mon- 
mouth, Oregon, was awarded the three 
championship honors. 

In Lincolns the champion ram was 
exhibited by James Riddell, Mon- 
mouth, Oregon, and the reserve cham- 
pion ram and ewe by William Riddell 
& Son, Monmouth, Oregon. 

In Dorsets John S. Banick, Brooks, 
Oregon, showed the champion ram and 
champion ewe, while Gath Brothers. 
Turner, Oregon, had the reserve cham- 
pion ram. 

In Cheviots William Dale Buck, Am- 
ity, Oregon, exhibited the champion 
ram and champion ewe, and the reserve 
champion ram was shown by Henry 
Davenport, Silverton, Oregon. 
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The Gold Sheep Bell Trophy was 
won by Gath Brothers, Turner, Ore- 
gon, on their Shropshires. They also 
had the Hampshire and Shropshire 
champion wether lambs and the grand 
champion wether of the show was a 
Hampshire exhibited by Gath Broth- 


ers. Claude Steusloff of Salem, Ore- 
gon, showed the Southdown champion 
wether lamb. The champion pen of 
wether Hampshire lambs was shown 
by the State College of Washington; 
that for Shropshires by M. O. Pearson, 
Turner, Oregon. 








Suffolk and Hampshire Sires Compared 


Results of Wyoming Study Given at 


Field Day at Covey, Bagley Dayton Ranch 


As it was impossible for any of the 
National Wool Grower “crew” to at- 
tend field day at the Covey, Bagley, 
Dayton ranch in Cokeville, Wyoming, 
on September 28 this year, we are re- 
printing this concise statement of the 
results of the study in lamb and wool 
production at the Covey ranch from 
the Wyoming Wool Grower of October 
14 


GUFFOLK rams used on typical range 

ewes at the Covey, Bagley, Dayton 
ranch near Cokeville, Wyoming, pro- 
duced the greater total of lambs and 
the greater weight at shipping time, 
according to final results of the experi- 
ments carried on this year at the ranch 
by the sheep company in cooperation 
with the University of Wyoming wool 
department. 

With the cooperation of Tony Fell- 
hauer and the University, the Covey, 
Bagley, Dayton Sheep company se- 
lected 300 breeding ewes, divided into 
groups of fine, medium and coarse 
wool ewes. These ewes were bred to 
Hampshire and Suffolk rams last fall 
for the experiment. 

While the Hampshire rams produc- 
ed the greater total weight of lambs 
at lambing time due to the larger num- 
ber of twins, the Suffolks produced 
heavier individual lambs and the great- 
er total weight of lambs when the re- 
sults were announced at the field day 
at the ranch, September 28. 

A total of 356 lambs was produced 
by the flock, with the Hampshire sires 
producing 187 lambs, and the Suffolk 
sires 169 lambs. At shipping time, the 
lambs from Hampshire sires totaled 
144, while the lambs from Suffolk sires 
totaled 147. 

By weights, the Suffolk sired lambs 
averaged 11.9 pounds at birth as com- 
pared with an average of 11.5 for the 
Hampshires. By groups, the medium 
wool ewes led the lambing results with 
127 lambs from 100 ewes for an average 
of 11.4 pounds. The smallest total was 
in the coarse wool group which pro- 
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duced the heaviest lambs at birth. The 
100 ewes produced 111 lambs with an 
average weight of 12.1 pounds. Fine 
wool ewes produced 118 lambs from 
100 ewes at an average of 11.6 pounds. 


At shipping time, the lambs from 
the coarse wool ewes again had the 
highest weight average of 101 pounds 
for 94 lambs. Lambs from medium 
wool ewes averaged 97.25 pounds for 
101 lambs. Lambs from fine wool ewes 
totaled 96, with an average weight of 
99.25 pounds. 


The highest shipping average of 
the entire flock was found in the lambs 
from coarse wool ewes and Suffolk 
sires, with an average of 105.5 for 50 
lambs. 


Hampshire sires for the tests were 
taken from the Covey flocks and the 
Suffolks were furnished by the B. B. 
Burroughs flocks of Homedale, Idaho. 
The ewes were Lincoln-Rambouillet 
crossbreds from the Covey flocks. 

Hampshire sired lambs weighed a 
total of 2,142 pounds at birth, and 
totaled 13,580 pounds at the time of 
the demonstration, while the Suffolk 
sires produced a total of 2,018 pounds 
at birth and 15,240 pounds at shipping 
time. 

Fat lamb production was the highest 
among the single births, with only sev- 
en of the 159 single lambs classified as 
feeders at shipping time. The seven 
were lambs from coarse wool ewes and 
Suffolk sires. About 43 percent or 63 
of the twin lambs were in the feeder 
class at the field day with weights to- 
taling 5,240, as compared with 79 fat 
lambs totaling 7,860 pounds among the 
twins. 

Lambs from medium wool ewes and 
Suffolk sires topped the listings with 
an average of 110.1 pounds for 33 
lambs. Hampshire sires produced their 
heaviest fat lambs in the fine wool 
groups, with 30 lambs averaging 102.5 
pounds. Fat lambs with Suffolk sires 
in all classes averaged 109 pounds for 
117 lambs, more than 10 pounds heav- 








ier than the average of 98.5 pounds for 
the 104 Hampshire sired lambs. 

Lambs from fine wool ewes and Suf- 
folk sires averaged a shipping weight 
of 70 pounds of lamb per 100 pounds 
of ewe bred, while the lambs from 
coarse wool ewes and Suffolk sires 
reached 66.5 pounds. Lambs from 
medium wool ewes and Suffolk sires 
produced 64.6 pounds of lamb. Hamp- 
shire lambs from fine wool ewes aver- 
aged 65 pounds, mediums 57.8 pounds 
and coarse lambs 60.5 pounds. 

Pens were set up at the Covey ranch 
for the exhibition, with the lambs dis- 
played according to the fleece types 
and sires. Singles and twins were 
shown separately, as were fats and 
feeders. Representative ewes of each 
fleece type were displayed, and Covey 
rams and fleeces were also shown. 

Due to the drought conditions on the 
ranges, the weights of the lambs were 
between five and seven pounds lighter 
than expected, according to Covey. 
The lambs were left on the ranges dur- 
ing the summer, and were weighed af- 
ter a 24-hour shrink at the field day. 
The average age of the lambs was 173 
days for the Hampshires and 171 for 
the Suffolks. 


Fleeces from the range ewes, select- 
ed ewes and the rams bred on the Cov- 
ey ranch were displayed during the 
field day, with fleeces from 81 selected 
ewes showing an average of 13.3 
pounds grease weight as compared 
with an average of 10.03 for all ewes. 
Six selected ewe fleeces averaged 15.15 
pounds of grease weight with the high- 
est two fleeces reaching 17.1 pounds. 

The medium and coarse wool type 
ewes produced more pounds of clean 
wool on the average, but the fine wool 
type ewes, at the current prices of clean 
wool, brought in more income per 
fleece. 

Final results are being tabulated and 
may be had on request from the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming College of Agri- 
culture at Laramie, Wyoming. 





THE DOUBLE PAGE SPREAD 


The picture story on the neces- 
sity for an “expanded animal ag- 
ricultural” comes from a booklet 
(Today’s Farming Sets Tomor- 
row’s Table) which H. E. Babcock 
of Cornell University distributed 
at the American Meat Institute’s 
meeting, New York, September 
20-22, 1948. 
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An. Expanded 
Animal 
Agriculture is 


Necessary to the 


American Way 
of Life 


The grow and the ‘“‘go” in American life come 
largely from animal products. Highest-quality, 
body-building protein, protective foods—vita- 
min A, B vitamins, vitamm D, essential min- 
erals like calcium and iron—all are served up 
to meet nutritional needs by animal agriculture. 
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Grasslands, forage crops and many by-products of }jpad 
processing industries are going to waste in America Jind c 
every day. Obviously, we need enough animals to turn Jhble 
these into human food. This is the rock-bottom mini. Jprodu 
mum for America’s animal agriculture. that : 
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The cream on the peaches, the butter on the 
biscuit, the gravy on the potato, the cheese 
on the macaroni, the lightness in the cake 
come from the land only by way of animals. 
Animal foods are not only flavor foods in 
themselves, they are also the flavor ingredi- 
ents in so many of the dishes that put the 
“come on and eat’”’ onto American tables. 






























































Animals provide essefiils for 
important industriefhings 
ican people need anfeathe: 
wool, grease for somstria 
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jn addition, we must have enough livestock to convert 
rica Fand condense surpluses of grain and other foods suit- 
urn I,ble for direct human consumption into animal food 
ini- Bproducts and the leather, insulin, tankage and fertilizer 
that are the by-products of an animal agriculture. An 
ynimal agriculture is the best hedge the grain grower 
an have on his future market. 








The twin objectives of our national rural 
economy, all agree, are the family farm and 
the secure farm family. Because animal agri- 
culture had never been successfully trans- 
lated into mass production (“‘the eye of the 
master fatteneth the ox’’), a large and expand- 
ing animal population is the best guarantee 
of farm family agriculture. 
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The most practical food reserve our country can have 
is the maximum numbers of livestock and poultry it 
can carry. Comes a drought or a war, we can eat some 
of the livestock and release for human consumption the 
cereal the livestock was eating. 





Worth while as the objective is, mere soil con- 
servation is not enough if America’s farmers 
are to stock America’s home refrigerators in the 
future. Soil conservation must be supplemented 
with soil building, with the return of more and 
more animal manure to land. 











Auxiliary 
Activities 


IDAHO 


‘THE Idaho Woolgrowers Auxiliary, 
under the leadership of its new 
president, Mrs. J. W. Jones, of Hager- 
man, is continuing the fine program 
of wool and lamb promotion Mrs. 
Merle Drake had under way when she 
retired as president of that group. 

At the time the 27th annual Idaho 
Ram Sale was held at Filer, the early 
part of August, there was a special 
meeting for the ladies at Twin Falls, 
preceded by a luncheon. Mrs. C. W. 
Coiner and her committee were in 
charge of arrangements and did a 
splendid job in making all visiting 
wool grower lady guests, numbering 
about fifty, pleased they were in at- 
tendance. 

President Jones gave a short talk 
and presented an exhibit of items made 
of wool to call to the attention of those 
interested the importance of the sheep 
industry in providing an important 
clothing textile. Wool yarn, dresses, 
scarves, afghans, and other items were 
included in this exhibit.. 

Mrs. Merle L. Drake, immediate past 
president, made a few brief remarks. 

At this meeting the “Make It Your- 
self With Wool” contest was outlined. 

Present officers of the Idaho Aux- 
iliary are: Mrs. J. W. Jones, Hagerman, 
president; Mrs. W. C. Skinner, Idaho 
Falls, vice president; Mrs. R. R. Bran- 
non, Buhl, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. 
Bess Abbott, Hagerman, ways and 
means committee; Mrs. J. W. Robert- 
son, Twin Falls, national ways and 
means committee chairman; Mrs. Merle 
Drake, chairman of the promotion and 
education of wool committee; Mrs. Chet 
Loveland, Blackfoot, promotion of lamb 
committeeman, and Mrs. Roy Vader, 
Hagerman, general committeeman. 


COLORADO 


As in the other States, the auxiliary 
news from Colorado concerns primarily 
the “Make It Yourself With Wool” sew- 
ing contest. The State has been di- 
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Winners in the 1948 Utah 4-H Style Dress Revue. 
ford, Delta; Olene Smith and Charlene Secrist of Ogden; Deeon Freestone, Vernal. 


vided up into various districts as fol- 
lows: 


District 1—Mrs. 
Montrose, chairman. 

Comprises these counties: Mesa, Del- 
ta, Montrose, San Miguel, Ouray, Do- 
lores, San Juan, Montezuma, La Plata, 
Gunnison, and Hindsdale. 

District 2—-Mrs. Brendon Sullivan, 
Meeker, chairman. 

Comprises these counties: Moffat, 
Routt, Jackson, Grand, Summit, Eagle, 
Rio Blanco, and Garfield. 

District 3—Mrs. E. P. Hazard, Sag- 
uache, chairman. 

Comprises these counties: Saguache, 
Mineral, Rio Grande, Alamosa, Archu- 
leta, Conejos, Costilla, and Custer. 

District 4—Mrs. Eugene O’Connor, 
Nathrop, chairman. 

Comprises these counties: Chaffee, 
Pitkin, Lake, Park, Fremont, Teller, 
El Paso, Pueblo, and Gilpin. 

District 5—Mrs. Angus 
Las Animas, chairman. 


Comprises these counties: Las Ani- 
mas, Baca, Otero, Bent, Prowers, Ki- 


Joe Zubizarreta, 


McIntosh, 





Left to right: Betty Nash, Eureka; Janette San- 


owa, Crowley, Huerfano, Cheyenne, 
Kit Carson. 

District 6—Miss Frances Carpenter, 
Record Stockman, 1820 Curtis St., Den- 
ver, chairman, Denver county. 

District 7—Mrs. Mike Hayes, 4045 
E. 19th Ave., Denver, Colorado, chair- 
man. 


Comprises these counties: Larimer, 
Weld, Logan, Sedgwick, Phillips, Mor- 
gan, Washington, Yuma, Clear Creek, 
Adams, Arapahoe, Elbert, Boulder, 
Jefferson, Douglas, and Lincoln. 

State rules have been set up and 
plans are going forward for a style 
show to be held at the Shirley Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colorado, on December 
15th at which time six first prize win- 
ners will be chosen; three from the 
Junior Class: Best woolen suit, best 
woolen dress, and best woolen coat; and 
three from the Senior Class: Best wool- 
en suit, best woolen dress, and best 
woolen coat. 


Each of these girls will receive a trip 
to the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion Convention, in San Antonio, Tex- 


The National Wool Grower 
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as, with all transportation and hotel ex- 
penses paid for two days. There will 
also be six second prizes awarded in 
the divisions mentioned above; also a 
special prize for the garment made 
without a pattern and by original de- 
sign of the maker. 

It is of special interest to note that 
each young woman who enters the sew- 
ing contest in District No. 2, in Colo- 
rado, is assured of receiving an award. 
Mrs. Brendon Sullivan, Meeker, dis- 
trict chairman, announced this after 
the proceeds of the sale of five rams 
at Craig sale, $775, were donated by 
the growers to the district contest. 
The Routt-Moffat County Wool Grow- 
ers Association is co-sponsoring the 
sewing contest in this district. Donors 
of the rams were Blade Hatch, Range- 
ly; Ernest Langholf, Kremmling; Bob 
Ingersoll, Meeker; Albert Rosenlund & 
Son, Meeker; and the Reeves Sisters, 
Hamilton. Buyers are Brendon Sulli- 
van, Meeker, who paid the highest 
price, $250, for the donated rams; Paul 
and William Jensen, Meeker, one each; 
0. R. Jones, Oak Creek; and Louis 
Visintainer, Craig. 

Mrs. Sullivan also states that the 
Stafford Jewelry Company of Meeker 
has given a $150 white gold wrist watch 
set with genuine rubies as the grand 
prize for the district. 

The district finals will be held No- 
vember 22, at Meeker. A tea will be 
held at the Craig High School early in 
December when the winner in the jun- 
ior classifications will be honored. At 
the present time about 40 young wom- 
en in the district have indicated they 
will make woolen suits, dresses and 
coats to be entered in the contest. 


TEXAS 
The quarterly meeting of the Texas 


Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
was held October 14, 1948 at College 


Station, Texas, with the following 

program: 

Thursday Afternoon, October 14— 
Registration 


Thursday Evening, October 14—In- 
formal Dance 

Friday Morning, October 15—Con- 
ducted Tour of Campus 

Friday Noon, October 15—Lunch at 
Cafeteria for Auxiliary visitors 

Friday, 1:00 p.m.—Auxiliary Busi- 
ness Meeting 

Friday, 4:00 to 5:00 pm.—Tea for 
Women at the home of Mrs. Bolton 
(A & M President’s Wife) 

Friday Evening—Aggie Rodeo 


November, 1948 


Saturday Morning, 
Tour of A & M Farm 

Saturday, 2:30 p.m —T.C.U. and 
A. & M. Football Game 

Mrs. J. C. Miller of College Station 


is Chairman of arrangements for the 
Auxiliary. 


October 17— 


The auxiliary members who are help- 
ing to conduct the “Make It Yourself 
With Wool” sewing contest are spend- 
ing a great deal of time and effort try- 
ing to make it successful. The response 
and cooperation have been excellent. 
All auxiliary members are responsible 
for the success of the contest in Texas, 
and department stores, wool ware- 
houses, and sheep breeders are helping 
by giving awards in the area contest 
style shows. 

The Hill Country Wool and Mohair 
Weaving Center is now being operated 
in a cottage near Mrs. Alan Baker’s 
home, thereby eliminating expense for 
rent on a building. The Weavers make 
ties, rugs, blankets, etc., which are 
sold and 15 percent of the profit goes 
into the weaving center fund. The aux- 
iliary is giving a $100 Government 
Bond to the winner in the wool divis- 
ion at the 4H State Fair on October 
16th. 

The Katherine E. Evans Scholarship 
at the University of Texas has not 
been awarded so far this year. This 
amounts to $300 and is given to a grad- 
uate student in the Home Economics 
Department for furthering her studies 
in work allied with the sheep and goat 
industry. A committee is working on 
this. 

The annual meeting of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
and Women’s Auxiliary will be held 
December 6, 7, and 8 at San Angelo, 
Texas. 


Mrs. Theo Friffis, Secretary 


UTAH 


The past month has been a busy one 
for the members of the Utah Auxiliary 
who have been working on the “Make 
It Yourself With Wool” sewing con- 
test. In addition to sending news re- 
leases to all the newspapers and farm 
magazines in the State, the various 
radio stations were contacted. Some of 
the weekly newspapers gave excellent 
writeups at the time of launching the 
contest and we hope to have them fol- 
low up towards the close of the contest 
with further contest information. In 
Salt Lake City, radio stations KSL and 
KDYL gave Mrs. Emory Smith, presi- 
dent of the Utah Auxiliary, an excel- 


lent opportunity of reaching radio aud- 
iences, and details of the contest were 
given over the air. It is hoped that, 
when all district chairmen report, it 
will be found other stations have also 
carried the news of the contest. 

Auxiliary members have also recent- 
ly completed trips to the various high 
schools and colleges and the leading 
department stores. We took contest 
brochures and entry blanks to the sew- 
ing instructors personally in nearly 
every case. Where the location of 
some high schools made this impossible, 
we wrote letters and mailed contest 
material. In contacting the stores, we 
asked them to display posters and bro- 
chures and left a few entry blanks for 
distribution. 

It is gratifying to note that in nearly 
all cases where we made personal vis- 
its, both teachers and store personnel 
welcomed us and the contest. We hope 
to have more girls entered in the con- 
test from Utah than ever before. 

The Sunday, October 10, issue of the 
Salt Lake Tribune, Women’s Club 
News had as its feature, an interesting 
article on the Utah Wool Growers Aux- 
iliary. Going back to the inception of 
the club in Ogden, Utah, in 1928, it 
briefly related the growth, purpose and 
present status of the auxiliary. It also 
was illustrated with a fine picture of 
Mrs. Edward J. Voda, Salt Lake Aux- 
iliary president, examining a wool suit 
made and modeled by Miss Martell 
Erickson, who is planning on entering 
her suit in the wool sewing contest. 

Mrs. Emory Smith, president of the 
Utah Auxiliary, was a guest on the 
KSL Farm Program, October 15. On 
this program she was interviewed by 
the Director of the Farm Program rela- 
tive to the housewife’s views on the 
new program of research into the prop- 
erties of wool in an effort to find ways 
of using the medium grades of wool in 
worsteds and other fine fabrics. 








CONVENTION HOTEL 
RESERVATIONS 


Reservations for hotel accom- 
modations for the 84th annual 
convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association should be 
made through the Salt Lake of- 
fice of the Association, 414 Pa- 
cific National Life Building, Salt 
Lake City 1, Utah. 

Please file your request early, 
stating what type of room you 
would like. 
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"The Mississippi River always has been 
the ‘“‘continental divide’”’ in the geography 
of the livestock-meat industry. In the old 
days the great herds of longhorns trailing 
north from Texas had many rivers to cross. The Red. 
The Canadian. The Big Blue. The Platte . . . but there 
was never a trail that ended east of the Father of Waters. 
The Mississippi was, and is, one river you couldn’t swim 
with a million head of cattle. 

It’s a staggering job to get the nation’s meat from pro- 
ducer to consumer. Two-thirds of the meat animals are 
produced west of the Mississippi . . . two-thirds of the 
meat is eaten east of it. On the average, meat has to be 
transported more than 1,000 miles. It’s a big job—a 
huge job. Just consider: in 1947 alone, this job of getting 
the nation’s meat from the farm and range to the cook- 
ing range involved 32,158,000 beef animals, 24,044,000 
sheep and lambs, 82,579,000 hogs! 

Harvesting any national crop—from wheat to meat— 
is a big job. Big machines are needed. Who uses binders 
when combines are more efficient? Similarly in the proc- 
essing and nationwide distribution of meat it takes large- 
scale, efficient ‘“‘machinery.”’ There’s a need for all of us 
—producers and meat packers; shippers and marketing 
people; transportation lines; wholesalers and retailers. 
We all play a part—whether we are individuals or com- 
panies, whether we operate locally or on a nationwide 
basis. 

Over the years, we at Swift have worked to perfect 
our nationwide system of marketing. We, and 26,000 
other commercial slaughterers, provide a competitive 
cash market for your livestock. We buy your animals 
and dress them. We process and refrigerate them. Then, 
we distribute the meat to retail store men everywhere. 
(Our earnings for all these essential services are only a 
fraction of a cent a pound.) Because this big job is done 
efficiently, you producers are assured of markets... 
consumers everywhere are assured of meat. We at Swift 
& Company are proud of our part in building the “‘1,000- 
mile bridge’; the “‘bridge”’ which carries meat from the 
point of surplus production to the point of consumption. 
So long as all America wants meat it will take efficient 
nationwide organizations to bridge that 1,000-mile gap. 





The price we can pay 
For your livestock today 
Is governed by people 
Who live far away. 


With money in hand, 
They create a demand 
For roasts, steaks and chops 
wise "Throughout the whole land. 
—e 


And the price at wholesale— 
Tenderloin or oxtail— 

Is affected by numbers 

Of cattle for sale. 





This rhyme has been planned 
So you'll all understand 
That prices result 

From supply and demand, 









You Can’t Swim the Mississipi 
with a Million Hea} | 





- 
All That Glitters 
Isn’t Profit 


Government reports tell of 
farm and ranch income from 
livestock that totals more than J. F. Brandt 
17 billion dollars. Many folks read those re. 
ports and say—‘“‘No wonder meat is so high, 
Livestock producers must be coining money.” 

That is a thoughtless comment, based op 
misunderstanding. That 17 billion dollars js - 
not profit—it is gross income. Many expensy 
must come out of your gross livestock income 
before you can make any profit on it. There's 
the cost of breeding-stock and feeding-stock . ,, 
of your hired labor . . . of feed, machinery, 
equipment. All these costs are at all-time high 
levels. Out of your gross income also must come 
property and income taxes; interest; insurance §) 
premiums; repairs; new buildings; fences; death 
losses, etc. After you’ve paid all those necessary 
business expenses, you’re lucky if you end w 
with 10 or 15 per cent profit. 

A lot of people are just as wrong about Swift's}, 
profit as they are about yours. They look a 
our total sales of 24 billion dollars last yea ¥ 
and say—‘““That’s a barrel of money. No won. 
der meat is high!” But the fact is that compe 
tition in both buying and selling is so keen that 
from those 2 billion sales dollars an averageof 
79¢ went to pay you for your livestock. 10¢ for F 
pay to our employes. 6%¢ for supplies and other 
necessary business costs. 3¢ for taxes and trans 
portation. All we had left as earnings was 1%¢, F 

Yes, in our business, as in yours, there’s a big 
difference between gross in- 
come and net profit! 





rn fC 











Vice President and Comptrolle 
Swift & Company 














Martha Logan Recipe fer 
CHICKEN A LA MARYLAND 


Cut a cleaned hen into serving pieces. Season. Dip into 
diluted with milk, then roll in sifted cracker crumbs. Brown 
Y2-inch layer of shortening. Add a 1-inch layer of rich 
Cover. Bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) 2 hours. Remove, 
cover and bake 15 minutes. Make a gravy, using the liquidit 
pan, to serve with the chicken. Serve with Pickled Orange § 


PICKLED ORANGE SLICES 

1 orange Y cup vinegar 

Y2 cup brown sugar 6 cloves for each orange 
Boil orange 1 hour. Cut in slices Y2 inch thick. Stick clovegs 
rind of each slice. Boil together sugar and vinegar 5 mini 
Add orange slices. Simmer 15 minutes. Serve hot or cold. 


Swift & Company entenco a tui 
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Warns City Cousin, 
“Don't you dast. 

He gobbles best 
Who gobbles last!” 

















booklet for kids and grown-ups. It fol- 
lows the other popular stories on soil, 
plants and meat animals. And, like the 
others, it’s FREE! Do you know what 
the meat you eat is made of? Why do 
the cowboys live in the West? Ever 
Gijli’” hear of people eating and drinking 
J grass? Ever hear of meat factories that 
“run” on grass? They’re all in ‘The 
Story of Grass.’’ Send a postcard asking for your free 
copy, today. Address Agricultural Research Dept., 
Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. 








Drange S#k barren low-producing ewes for culling after the 
ding season. 

h orengel Soda Bill Sez: Time counts unless you’re counting time. 

ick cloves Some people will do almost anything for money—except 

or 5 aa work for it. 

cold, | Generally it’s better to have PUSH than PULL. 

ICK YAR = @ NUTRITION I1S OUR 

, HLLIN 


BUSINESS 
Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years — and Years to Your Life 


—- ANDB YOURS ® ® 
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The October Lamb Market 


CTOBER’S lamb market was an- 

other of those fluctuating affairs, 
with declines and advances prevalent 
all through the month. Net result was 
that slaughter lambs were selling on 
the public markets at the end of Oc- 
tober around 25 to 50 cents lower than 
at the beginning of the month. 


Week Ending October 9 


Numerous loads of good and choice 
fat Colorado lambs sold at Denver the 
latter part of the week for $25.35, al- 
though up to $25.50 was paid for one 
carload there. These were milk-fat 
lambs from northwestern Colorado. 
The week’s top on the Kansas City 
market for choice Colorados was 
$25.25. Numerous cull to good native 
lambs sold on the markets from $16 to 
$23, with light culls as low as $12.50. 
Slaughter ewes sold 25 to 75 cents and 
in instances $1 lower during the week. 
Medium to choice slaughter ewes 
brought mostly $8 to $10. Cull and 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected 
Slaughter, First Nine Months 
Week Ended 
Slaughter at 32 Centers 


Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 


Good and Choice 
Medium and Good 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb 
Choice, 30-40 pounds 
Good, 30-40 pounds 
Commercial, All Weights 


1948 1947 
Un eck D! 10,938,383 12,047,44) 
ee Oct. 16 Oct. 18 
i ee 343,544 308,831 
Serckwaieions $24.85 $21.30 
SR ore a. 23.22 19,18 
Prices: 
Brian 50.00 40.70 
Re see 49.00 39.00 
ea eee 45.90 33.90 








common ewes sold in the Southwest 
from $6.50 to $7.75. Short-term to full- 
mouth breeding ewes brought $9.50 to 
$13. Choice 11l-pound ewes reached 
$14 at Omaha. Feeding lambs fol- 
lowed the downward price trend on 
fat lambs. Good and choice western 
feeders bulked from $21.50 to $23.50. 
Medium to good light feeders sold late 
mostly from $20 to $22, with some 
downward to $16 in the Southwest. 


—- 


Week Ending October 16 


Despite Kosher holidays, which fre. 
quently cause a bearish influence on 
the lamb market, prices advanced 
around 50 cents to $1. Scarcity of 
lambs and a moderate improvement in 
the dressed trade were probably re. 
sponsible. Choice natives and one 
load of choice 102-pound fed western 
lambs topped at $25.50 in Chicago 
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The Colorado Fuel -¢4lron rien 
General Offices: 


Pacific Coast Sales: 
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The California Wire Cloth Corporation, Oakland, 


a ve Saved Money 


COLORADO 


WOLF PROOF FENCE 





“I figure that I’ve saved quite a bit of 
money by using Colorado Wolf Proof 
Fence ... the wolves do not get to my 
sheep like they used to.” 


You, too, can save money by providing 
protection for your sheep. See your 
dealer for sturdy, dependable Colorado 


Wolf Proof Fence... it’s built to endure. 


OTHER CF&I PRODUCTS FOR 
FARM AND RANCH: Poultry 
netting, bale ties, baling 
wire, Clinton welded wire 
fabric, nails, fence stays, 
barbed wire. 






& SUBSIDIARIES 


Denver, Colorado 


Calif. 


The National Woo! Grower 
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Good and choice native and western 
wooled slaughter lambs sold in Oma- 
ha at $25 to $25.75 during the week. 
Good and choice range lambs at Den- 
yer sold from $25 to $25.75. Good and 
choice trucked-in native lambs sold in 
Ogden at $22 to $23. Several decks 
of good and choice 87-to 94-pound No. 
| pelt clover lambs sold on the San 
francisco market at $23 to $23.50. 
Good to choice slaughter ewes sold on 
various markets during the week, from 
$8 to $10, with medium kinds mostly 
$7 to $7.50. Good and choice western 
feeding lambs sold on the markets 
from $21 to $22.75. A load of 67-pound 
feeders in Omaha brought $23. Com- 
mon and medium lightweight feeders 
sold at $19 to $20.50. 


Week Ending October 23 


Although receipts at 12 larger mark- 
ets were considerably less than those 
of the previous week, the market on 
saughter lambs weakened from 25 to 
50 cents. Lower eastern dressed trade 
prices were blamed. Good to choice 
Washington range lambs sold early in 
the week at Chicago for $26. Natives 
brought $25.50. By the end of the 
week the practical top there was $25. 
Good and choice wooled slaughter 
lambs sold at Omaha during the week 
from $25 to $25.50. At Denver slaugh- 


ter lambs sold up to $25.75, this price 
taking numerous loads of several big 
strings of range Colorado lambs grad- 
ing good and choice. One car of good 
to choice Idaho slaughter lambs 
brought $24.25 on the Ogden market. 
Bulk of the good and choice lambs at 
San Francisco sold from $23.50 to 
$24.50. Good and choice ewes sold 
on the Denver market at $8.40 to 
$8.50. One Oregon carload grading 
good and choice brought $9, with 
freight benefit, at Ogden. Common to 
good ewes sold on various markets 
mostly from $7 to $9.50. At Omaha 
two loads of good and choice 69-pound 
western feeding lambs sold for $23, 
while bulk of the good and choice 55- 
to 75-pound western feeding lambs 
brought $21 to $22.75. At Denver 
medium and good whiteface feeding 
lambs brought $19 to $21, with good 
and choice 68-pound New Mexico feed- 
ers at $22.40. A few loads of good and 
choice 65- to 77-pound blackface feed- 
ing lambs brought $22.75 to $23. Med- 
ium to good feeding lambs brought 
$22.75 to $23. Medium to good feed- 
ing lambs at Ogden sold from $18 
to $21. 


Week Ending October 30 


Good and choice slaughter lambs 
closed the month mostly from $24 to 


$25. Full No. 1 pelt good and choice 
lambs at San Francisco sold up to 
$25.25. Several loads of good and 
choice western ewes sold in Chicago 
at $9 to $9.75. Medium and good kinds 
sold there during the week at $9 to 
$9.50. Common to good slaughter ewes 
at Omaha brought $8 to $8.50 during 
the week. Good 65-pound western 
feeding lambs sold at Omaha during 
the week at $21.50. Several loads of 
good to choice whiteface feeding lambs, 
weighing under 65 pounds, sold at Den- 
ver from $22.50 to $22.75. 





Lamb Goes to School 


(Continued from page 10) 


shoulder chops (7) ground lamb (8) 
lamb shanks (9) lamb breast (10) lamb 
riblets. 

The majority of homemakers think 
that lamb is priced about the same as 
other meats, according to the survey 
figures. In only three of the 28 cities 
reached less than 50 percent said that 
lamb prices were the same as other 
prices. The overall average indicated 
that 22 percent thought lamb prices 
were higher, 20 percent thought they 
were lower, and 58 percent thought the 





$6692 MORE INCOME per 1000 Ewes 


Results of Wyoming range experiment comparing PURINA RANGE CHECKERS with single-protein cake 


You don’t have to guess whether the variety in 
Purina Range Checkers makes more lambs and 
more wool than a single 43% protein cake. This 
was proved in a split-band test on thousands of 
ewes in Wyoming. The band was divided evenly. 
Both groups were winter-fed exactly the same 


RESULTS PER 1000 EWES—WYOMING SHEEP EXPERIMENT 
































‘ ‘ 3 Increased Value of 
High-Protein | Purina Range Seodesiben Senacticiais Mae 
Cake Ghochers on Purina 1000 Ewes* 
Number of lambs 
saved 879 lambs 909 lambs 30 lambs 
Average gain per 
lamb to 48 days 26.49 Ibs. 27.70 Ibs. 1.2 Ibs. $378.92 
Average weight of 
ewe fleece 8.81 Ibs. 9.64 Ibs. -83 Ib. 290.50 
Extra income per 1000 Purina-fed ewes $669.42 





*Lambs @ 20¢ per lb., wool @ 35¢ per lb. 


PURINA RANGE 


November, 1948 


Feed them this winter and see the difference they make in your lamb crop 





amount, but one got Checkers and one, cake. There 
wasn’t much difference in cost. But look at the 
difference in income as shown by actual weighed 
results reported in chart below. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Denver « Kansas City 
Wichita « Pocatello 
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A 

Tradition in 
Western 
Hospitality 





A Hotel famed for fine food, 
luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 






























INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 


240-242 EAST 2ad. SO. SALT LAME CITY2. GTAM 














HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 















R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass 


Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bidg.. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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CORRIEDALE popularity is due 
solely to the fact that it has 
proven its ability to show more 
profit and require less pamper- 
ing than any of its competitors. 
For pure bred flocks or cross- 
bred, CORRIEDALES give you 
more and better wool, more 
high quality meat. They easily 
adapt themselves to all climatic 
and grazing conditions! 

Follow the trend—switch to 
CORRIEDALE, the preferred 
Dual-Purpose breed. 


Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS‘N., INC. 
100 N. Garth COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
TR ERMRNERS ME eS RENE 
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price of lamb was about the same as for 
other meats. 


Promotional Activities to Continue 


The consumer habit surveys will be 
continued with the Board’s 1948-49 
cooking school schedule, as will Miss 
Holland’s activities on behalf of lamb 
education in the schools. Other phases 
of the special promotion work for 
lamb will include stress on lamb mer- 
chandising by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board’s meat merchandising 
staff at retailer meetings throughout 
the country; lamb identification, pres- 
ently being carried on in Board ex- 
hibits at state fairs and expositions; 
lamb cookery, currently featured in 
Board-sponsored newspaper cooking 
schools from coast to coast, and distri- 
bution of the booklet “All About 
Lamb” from the Board’s Department 
of Information. 





The Need For Wool Research 


(Continued from page 17 ) 


character. Hence, the initial research 
will consist of intensive studies using 
techniques already developed in the 
Textile Research Institute laboratories, 
such as_ stress-strain-time measure- 
ments, X-ray diffraction, infrared 
spectroscopy, surface friction, etc. Fib- 
ers will be modified chemically on a 
small scale and the effects upon the 
physical properties of the fibers, yarns 
and fabrics made from them will be de- 
termined. 

“In order to relate these results to 
wool growing and manufacture, it is 
planned to select four ‘master samples’ 
of wool—a fine and a medium do- 
mestic, and a fine and a medium Au- 
stralian. Complete information on the 
sources of these wool samples will be 
at hand. Each of these four types of 
wool will be processed into yarn and 
fabric under carefully controlled con- 
ditions and samples will be set aside at 
each stage of manufacture from the 
grease wool to the finished fabric. 
These samples will then be studied 
chemically and physically in an effort 
to correlate fiber properties with yarn 
and fabric characteristics. The effects 
of aging the samples and products 
made therefrom for various periods of 
time will be an important part of the 
study. To go into detail on the various 
research techniques which will be em- 
ployed would destroy the brevity of 
this synopsis. Suffice it to say that all 


the requisite facilities of the Institute 
laboratories and those of member mj] 
organizations will be employed. Thus, 
while the research will be fundamenta] 
in nature, there will be constant efforts 
to relate the results to the practical 
problems of wool and worsted manv. 
facture.” 

It can be seen readily from the above 
that the research project is of far-reach. 
ing importance. As part of this pro- 
gram, it is intended to hold seminars 
at intervals acquainting technicians of 
the industry with the progress made, 
There will also be an exchange of fel. 
lowships between scientists at the Tex. 
tile Research Institute and those from 
Torrington and other wool research 
centers in the United Kingdom. We 
hope this first fundamental study of 
the properties and the potentialities of 
wool fibers will disclose methods of 
making better and more acceptable 
textures for the American public out 
of the medium grades of wool which 
are in increasing supply, with result- 
ant cost advantages which will be 
passed on to the American public. 

There are more evidences each sea- 
son that we are entering an era of in- 
creasing fiber competition in which 
wool is the chief target. This competi- 
tion stems not only from the energetic 
promotion of synthetic fibers as sub- 
stitutes or replacements of wool; it is 
further aggravated by the fact that 
wool textiles are the raw materials of 
wool apparel manufacturers. In this 
era of high costs, the fabric content, 
particularly of men’s and women’s gar- 
ments, is today the chief, if not the 
only, variable cost in a list of fixed 
high costs, including wages. 

The apparel manufacturing custom- 
ers of the wool textile industry com- 
prise thousands of small, highly com- 
petitive units operating on limited 
capital who are under greater union 
domination than any other industry 
group in the country. They operate 
under inflexible rules of high wages, 
short working weeks, and a heavy tax 
to provide increasing sickness, vaca- 
tion and death benefits. Even the 
price ranges in which they operate, 
and the contractors whom they may 
employ to produce their goods, are 
specified and controlled -by the union. 

This control extends to the kind and 
the amount of labor-saving machinery 
which may be used. I make this state- 
ment not as a criticism but merely as a 
fact. The combined result of all these 
high cost factors is that men’s clothing 
particularly is pricing itself out of its 
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normal markets with a resultant drop 
in unit sales and a frenzied search for 
cheaper fabrics. Unit sales in the 
women’s wear industry have been 
maintained at a better level because 
the style element permits greater ma- 
nipulation in fabrics, trimmings and 
amount of labor. At the same time, 
prices in the women’s wear industry 
have resulted in increasing the sale of 
over-the-counter piece goods and re- 
sultant home sewing by 150 percent 
within the past three years. There is 
every evidence that this increase will 
continue. 


We believe the results of our wool 
research program will point the way 
toward lower cost wool textiles. 


We have in view another project, 
which we propose in a short time to 
submit for the consideration of the wool 
growing and wool textile industries. 
That is the establishment of an inter- 
industrial emgineering study of apparel 
manufacturing. A casual survey of the 
apparel industries indicates that there 
is a wide field for improvement in pro- 
duction techniques through the ap- 
plication of modern labor saving mass 
production machinery, and through the 
development—or invention, if you 
will, of new machinery and methods 
of manufacturing apparel items. It is 
in this great area that economics must 
be practiced, not in the reduction of 
the quality of the fabric. The wool tex- 
tile industry can hold and improve its 
markets by teaching its customers how 
to make a better and more economical 
product, not by cutting quality and 
thus reducing fabric costs. 


This suggestion is not a novel one. 
There is hardly a great primary indus- 


try in the country which is not paying 
major attention to how its products are 
converted into consumer goods. Be- 
cause the methods and the costs of this 
conversion are the key to any primary 
industry’s progress and prosperity. The 
finest wool textiles ever made that be- 
come inventory are often only entries 
in a receiver’s list of assets. 

Promotion and education are of 
course essential weapons in our great 
merchandising system. But promotion 
and education will help the wool tex- 
tile industry get its share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar only after it delivers 
its finished product in terms of style, 
texture and price to the public. 
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LIVESTOCK CONCENTRATE | 


Powergel New “U. S. PATENTED” 
KILLER OF SHEEP TICK, 
Screwworm and Fleece Worm 


e 


An entirely new principle in stock-pest 
controll Kills cold-blooded insects with 
amazing paralytic action, yet is SAFE, 
non-toxic to warm-blooded humans and 
livestock. Proved effective as a dip or 
spray for sheep ticks, cattle grubs, lice, 
ticks and mites; also as a spot treatment 
_for screwworm and fleece worm. 


PENETRATION Makes It More Effective! 


Rotenox has proved most successful on sheep and goats because of the 
penetrating qualities of its emulsified oil base. Rotenox blends with 
the natural oils of the wool, spreads and penetrates down to the hide 
to do a superior killing job. In addition, it's safe to use, non-toxic. 
Easy to apply, and economical, too. 





Accept This “FREE TRIAL OFFER”! 


Used by veterinarians since 1941, Rotenox has been thoroughly tested and 
proved effective in all stages of Stock-pest infestation on all classes of livestock. 
To demonstrate its superiority over ordinary Rotenone, or any of the so-called 
“wonder insecticides,” we invite you to try Rotenox at our risk. Mail coupon 
below for “Free Trial Offer.” We'll also send a valuable 32-page “Stock-Pest 
Control Manual” that pictures and describes external parasites affecting live- 
stock. Enables you to identify them and control them. Mail coupon below. 
No cost! No obligation! 
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THE FARNAM COMPANY Dept. 722 ¢ 

Omaha 3, Nebraska ' 

Please send details of “Free Trial Offer” on Rotenox t 

and “Stock-Pest Control Manual” FREE. 

NAME ........... 5 

‘ 

ADDRESS (RFD) ’ 
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Cornell Lamb Fattening Studies 


(Continued from page 18) 


TABLE 4. RESULTS OBTAINED FROM FEEDING COBALT AND 
COPPER TO FATTENING LAMBS 








Average daily 
gain (lb.) 


Cost of feed 
per cwt. gain 


Net S. P. 
per cwt. 


Net return 
per lamb 





Check Co & Cu* Check Co & Cu Check Co & Cu Check Co & Cu 





Lower level of protein: 
0.68 lb. hay 


.224 3844 $20.74 $15.58 $21.07 $22.01 $-.32 $2.84 
0.25 Ib. hay 327 8538 15.37 14.58 21.57 21.82 2.40 3.19 
Higher level of protein: 
0.68 Ib. hay 348 365 $15.96 $15.40 $21.75 $21.92 $2.47 $3.02 
0.25 Ib. hay 865 836 14.33 15.46 22.19 22.17 3.78 3.03 
Average 316 .350 16.60 15.26 21.64 21.98 2.08 3.02 








*Cobalt and copper mixture. 


those in lot Ia, fed cobalt and copper, 
made an average daily gain of 0.344 
pound. The lambs in lot Ia were much 
fatter at the end of the trial, required 
much less feed per 100 pounds of gain, 
and showed a “net return” of $2.84 per 
lamb as compared to a loss of $.32 per 
lamb in lot I. The addition of cobalt 
and copper to the other rations, which 
contained the same feeds as lots I and 
Ia plus linseed meal, did not seem to 
improve appreciably the rate of econ- 
omy of gain. Analyses of the feeds 
used in the 1945-46 experiment showed 
that linseed meal contained more co- 
balt than the other feeds offered. 
Another test of the value of cobalt 
and copper was begun on April 7, 1947. 
Eight of the 10 lambs from lot I and 
10 native lambs, that were doing poor- 
ly, were divided as equally as possible 
into two similar lots. They were fed 
rations similar to those fed to lots I 
and Ia, except that the feeding of corn 
silage was discontinued on the 46th 
day and mixed grass hay was used in 
its place. After 29 days of feeding, 
the: lambs given cobalt and copper 
were eating about 1.4 pounds of corn 
per lamb daily, and had made an aver- 
age daily gain of 0.49 pound. The lambs 
getting no cobalt and copper were eat- 
ing only 0.55 pound of corn per lamb 
daily, and had made an average daily 
gain of only 0.04 pound. The latter lot 
of lambs were then given as a drench 
twice weekly a total of 15 cc. of a cobalt 
solution (1 mg./ml.). Drenching was 
continued for 62 days, during which 
time the lambs had made an average 
daily gain of 0.334 pound and were 
then eating about 1.3 pounds of corn. 
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The cobalt-copper-salt mixture, fed in 
the main experiment, was then fed for 
a period of 29 days. During these 29 
days, the lambs made an average daily 
gain of 0.347 pound, and they were 
eating 1.8 pounds of shelled corn per 
lamb daily when sold on August 5, 
1947. The lambs fed cobalt and copper- 
salt throughout the trial were fed for 
91 days and made an average daily gain 
of 0.397 pound. 

The results of these two experiments 
show that there may be a need for co- 
balt or cobalt and copper in rations for 
fattening lambs. Further work should 
be done on the project before conclus- 
ions are drawn and recommendations 
made. 


Summary 


The results obtained in these two 
experiments show that rations with an 
average total protein content of about 
10.8 percent made greater gains and a 
larger net return per lamb than similar 
rations which had an average total pro- 
tein content of about 9.8 percent. These 
findings are similar to the results of the 
previous work cited in this report. The 
results were more satisfactory on the 
lower-protein rations when a small 
amount of linseed meal and only 0.25 
pound of hay per lamb daily were fed. 

The results with lambs fed to com- 
pare rations that contained different 
amounts of hay and corn silage show 
that practically equal feed-lot-perform- 
ance was obtained when either 0.25 or 
0.67 pound of hay per lamb daily was 
fed; however, the smallest amount of 
hay and a full-feed of silage produced 


cheaper gains. It is not known wheth. 
er the slightly lower rate of gain was 
due to lack. of linseed meal in the ra. 
tions fed to the lambs which were giy. 
en 1.2 pounds of hay. 


The results of these experiments 
have failed to show any beneficial ef. 
fect from feeding thiourea or thioura. 
cil to fattening lambs. The rations con. 
taining these drugs were found to be 
unpalatable and did not reduce the feed 
required per 100 pounds of gain or im. 
prove the finish of the lambs. 


In two tests in 1946-47, the addition 
of cobalt and copper to a ration of 
shelled corn, alfalfa, corn silage, ground 
limestone, and salt (9.8 percent pro- 
tein) resulted in a more rapid rate of 
gain and showed a decidedly greater 
net return per lamb. There was no 
marked benefit from feeding cobalt and 
copper when the ration contained lin- 
seed meal. More work should be done 
before recommendations are made re- 
garding the feeding of cobalt and cop- 
per to fattening lambs. 





Stockmen’s Position on 
Freight Rate Increases 


()\FFICIALS of the National Wool 

Growers Association and __ the 
American National Livestock Associa- 
tion, their traffic counsel, Charles E. 
Blaine, the secretaries of the Colorado 
and Nebraska Stock Growers Associa- 
tions, and officials of the Denver Union 
Stock Yards conferred in Denver on 
October 16 on the position to be taken 
in connection with Ex Parte 168. This 
is the number given the new petition 
of the railroads for an increase of 13 
percent in their freight rates. 


All groups agreed that they would 
protest any further increase of any 
kind on livestock and its products. 
Particularly in connection with Ex 
Parte 168, it will be requested that no 
increase be made in the rates on live- 
stock and livestock products, but if an 
increase is considered necessary by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that 
maximum hold-down rates be estab- 
lished. It will also be pointed out that 
certain adjustments are necessary in 
connection with the rates set up in 
Ex Parte 166, as no ceilings or maxi- 
mum hold-down rates were set up for 
livestock and its products in the de 
cision in that case. 
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COLUMBIAS 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


HOOTEN STOCK FARM 
Bordulac, North Dakota 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 
Gillette, Wyoming 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1. 


POWELL, A. W. 
Sisseton, South Dakota 


PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 


THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 


Dayton, Montana 


YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 
LAMPMAN, JOHN D. 
Shell, Wyoming 
MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 


YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 


“UNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 


WILLIAMS & PAULY 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
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WHITE’S COLUMBIA SHEEP CO. 


TWELVE MONTHS 


HAMPSHIRES 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 


BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 


HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. 

Salem, Oregon 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 


THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 


LINCOLNS 


CRANDELL’S PRIZE STOCK FARM 
Ithaca, Michigan 


MONTADALES 


MONTADALE SHEEP BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
61 Angelica St., St. Louis, Mo. 


PANAMAS 

HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 

MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rt. No. 2. 


RAMBOUILLETS 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
LANDERS, ROGER Q. 
Menard, Texas 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CoO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
PFISTER, THOS., & SONS 
Node, Wyoming 
WILLIAMS & PAULY 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 
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KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINIMUM COST OF $12 FOR THE 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


ROMNEYS 


OAKMEAD FARM 
Newberg, Oregon 


SUFFOLKS 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M 


BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 


BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 


BONIDA FARM 
Lima, Montana 


CRANDELL’S PRIZE STOCK FARM 
Ithaca, Michigan 


FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 


FULLMER BROTHERS 
Roberts, Idaho (Star Route) 


GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta, Canada 


HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
PIGGOT, D. R. 
McMurdo, Golden, B. C., Canada 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
STARR, L. L., 
3968 N. Williams Ave., 
Portland 12, Oregon 


SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Iiderton, Ont., Canada 


WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 


WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 


WHITE’S COLUMBIA SHEEP CO., 
Dayton, Montana 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 
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Wool Market News 


HE Commodity Credit Corporation 
reduced its prices on 1943 and 1944 
wools 8 cents and on its 1945 wools 5 
cents per clean or scoured pound. Re- 
ductions were made in line with the 
present values of these older wools and 
also to help move them more quickly 
into consumption. New prices became 
effective October 18, 1948. 


In Texas during the week of October 
23, approximately one fourth or a little 
more than a million pounds of the fall 
shorn wools were sold in a price range 
of 38 cents to 50 cents, grease basis 
f.o.b. Texas. The clean prices on the 
wools, delivered Boston, were esti- 
mated to range from $1 for defective 
and heavy lots to $1.12 for the better 
types. 

Prices at foreign auctions which 
dropped considerably, shortly after the 
opening of the new series in September, 
had regained part of their loss by the 
end of October and turned the think- 
ing and talking from “depression” to 
“recession.” The recession from the 
opening price has been figured at 
around 22 percent and the regain as 
10 percent. 

Although a slight increase has been 
noted in the activity of United States 
buyers at Australia and New Zealand 
auctions, as wools more suitable to 
their needs are being offered, in gen- 
eral the foreign market is still being 
made by England and Continental pur- 
chases. The United States no longer 
plays so big a part as formerly in mak- 
ing world wool prices. During the 
1947-48 season total U. S. purchases in 
Dominion markets are estimated at 
around 150,000,000 pounds in compari- 
son with 300,000,000 pounds in each 
of the previous two seasons, the Com- 
mercial Bulletin points out. In 1945 
the United States was one of 9 custom- 
ers for those wools as against 30 today. 

Last spring, it will be remembered 
Australia and New Zealand were quite 
concerned over the use some of the 
Continental countries were making of 
their wool purchases, particularly in 
connection with reports of resale to 
the U. S. for our dollars. In that con- 
nection New Zealand has recently 
ruled, the Commercial Bulletin states, 
that “any exporter who deliberately or 
without reasonable precautions aids re- 
export to the United States will be 
blacklisted without further export per- 
mit.” Such transactions make up what 
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is termed “continental dollar black 
market in wool.” 


Considerable note has been taken of 
the fact that the Navy’s request for 
bids on melton and serge yardage 
brought out bids covering about 10 
times as much material as needed, and 
the bids were low. This is a somewhat 
different story from that of some 
months ago when the Army had diffi- 
culty in getting sufficient bids to fill 
its requirements. Of course, the Navy’s 
invitation for bids came at a time when 
civilian business was very slack. 


Of interest, too, is the report that 
the Quartermaster Division is consider- 
ing changes in its specifications for uni- 
forms. The use of fine wool, almost 
entirely, is required to meet the present 
specifications. Under the plan now 
being considered the use of some med- 
ium wools with the finer types would 
be permissible. However, no official 
announcement of this point has been 
made. 


Some other factors also indicate an 
increased use of lower grade wools. 
For example, consumer resistance to 
high-priced worsted clothing has en- 
couraged woolen mills to think that 
there will be a renewed demand for 
woolens. 


The hoped for volume orders on 
spring fabrics has not materialized as 
yet for which a number of reasons are 
given. Some of these are: Clothing 
purchases apparently are being 
squeezed down by high food costs. Re- 
tailers have accumulated large inven- 
tories during the last 3 years and now 
the public knowing there is plenty 
doesn’t want any. With fine fall weath- 
er the urge has been lacking to buy 
winter clothing. Some observers also 
seem to think that the large clothing 
needs accumulated during the war have 
been met and now people are buying 
mainly replacements, which in a way 
makes their purchases optional. 


The idea is also advanced that tex- 
tiles are usually on the front line when 
a depression hits. However, the gen- 
eral feeling seems to be that while 
there may be some sifting of prices 
down to a stable level, there is slight 
danger of a general slump, especially 
so long as agricultural prices are sup- 
ported by the Government. Certainly 
there is nothing pessimistic on the wool 
outlook as it is interpreted by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, a 
summary of which is printed here. 


1949 Wool Outlook 


Summary of the 1949 Outlook Issue 
of the Wool Situation Published By 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and Approved by the Outlook and Sit. 
uation Board, October 8, 1948. 


[J OMESTIC production of shorn 

wool in 1949 probably will be some. 
what less than the 237 million pounds 
now estimated for 1948 as some further 
decline in stock sheep numbers ap. 
parently has occurred during 1948, 
The 1949 clip may be about 225 mil. 
lion pounds, which would be the small- 
est production on record. 

Prices of wool in domestic and for- 
eign markets probably will remain at 
a relatively high level at least through 
1949. The Agricultural Act of 1948 
assures domestic wool growers of prices 
during 1949 as high as in 1946, or ap. 
proximately 42.3 cents per pound, 
grease basis. However, as prices in 
foreign markets for the finer grades of 
staple wools probably will remain 
above the U. S. support level, growers 
of such wools may be able to obtain 
higher prices through direct sale to 
mills and dealers than through the 
price support program. 

Domestic mill consumption of appar- 
el wool during 1949 may be somewhat 
less than in 1948. However, consump- 
tion of wool of foreign origin may in- 
crease slightly as production and stocks 
of domestic wool are smaller. Owing 
to the higher replacement costs of 
foreign wools, stocks, particularly of 
domestic wools, in the United States 
are being lowered rapidly. If mill con- 
sumption during 1949 is maintained at 
the level now anticipated, imports of 
apparel wool are expected to be slight- 
ly larger than in 1948. 

World consumption of apparel wool 
during 1948-49 may be at or near the 
high level of last season, now tentative- 
ly estimated at 3.85 billion pounds, 
grease basis. It may exceed world pro- 
duction, currently estimated at about 
2.96 billion pounds, by almost 800 mil- 
lion pounds. The high level of world 
consumption of choice fine wools has 
resulted in a marked decline in stocks 
of such wools. The greater part of cur- 
rent stocks consists of medium cross- 
bred and coarser wools and of “off 
sorts” of finer wools. Marked shifts in 
the present consumption towards the 
prewar pattern will be necessary if this 
wool is to be disposed of. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 
3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946, 

Of National Wool Grower, published month- 

ly at Salt Lake City, Utah, for October 1, 

1948. 

State of Utah, County of Salt Lake, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Irene Young, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that she is the manager of the National 
Wool Grower, and that the following is, to 
the best of her knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily, weekly, semiweekly or tri- 
weekly newspaper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the act 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the acts 
of March 8, 1939, and July 2, 1946 (section 
5387, Postal Laws and Regulations), printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and bus- 
iness Managers are: 

Publisher, National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, 414 Pacific National Life Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Editors, J. M. Jones and Irene Young, 
414 Pacific National Life Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Business Manager, Irene Young, 414 Pa- 
cific National Life Bldg., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one percent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be 
given.) 

National Wool Growers Association, an 
unincorporated body, 414 Pacific National 
Life Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
twelve unincorporated State wool growers’ 
associations. 

8. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the names of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two raragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and secu- 
tities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
Teason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

IRENE YOUNG, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
27th day of September, 1948. 

[SEAL] BETTY ZIMBO, 

(My commission expires Aug. 23, 1950.) 


November, 1948 
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SUFFOLKS 


SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 


B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 


for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 


we 


SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
AT MARKET TIME 


SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE AN EXCELLENT CARCASS 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman. Secretary-Treasurer, 
Moscow. Idaho 


r) 
Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock Records 





PHONE 81 








SHEEPMEN’S BOOK 


Bennett's The Complete Ramecher u...i......-c.cececscecsecesesessees : : ; 
Flinn's Simplified Income Tax Information and Farm Account Book ........... 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool 22......-cccecececceseeee: SSeonrkances 
Rammiande’s Sheep: Science acccwcceessasciicnns 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad ............. 
Morrison's Feeds and Feeding 

Sampson‘s Range and Pasture Management 
Stoddart & Smith‘s Range Management ...... 
Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd's Empire 
Wentworth’s America’s Sheep Trails 











Perdew’s Tenderfoot at Bar X 


For Sale By 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


414 Pacific National Life Building 








Salt Lake City 1, Utah 




















Obndbesr 


MEN'S SHIRTS 
WOMEN'S SHIRTS 
LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 
At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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Sheep-Marking 


HARNESS 


Enables rapid, scientific and 
automatic marking of large or 
small flocks of sheep during 
breeding season. 

Harness contains metal slot 
which holds _ interchangeable 
crayons. Device is fastened to 
buck and marks the ewe as she 
is being covered. Crayons made 
in red, black and green permit- 
ting change of color when size 
of lot desired is reached. Ewes 


may be lambed in lots as bred 


requiring only enough shelter and 
lambing ground and lambing 
crews sufficient for ewes ready 
to lamb. A saving in labor and 
money. 


Used successfully by prominent 
woolgrowers. 


PRICES 
Harness—singly $2.50 each 
Harness—12 or more....$2.25 each 
Carems................... 35 each 


Patent applied for. 

Two types of crayons. When 
ordering state variation in tem- 
perature at breeding time. 


Jourgensen Paint 


Mfg. Co. 


CASPER, WYOMING 





Around The Range Country 





An early fall day at Spanish Fork, Utah. Photo by E. E. Marsh 


ARIZONA 


Widely scattered rains first week helped 
ranges in southeast. The month continued 
unseasonably warm in the south. Sheep 
began moving to winter ranges end of 
month. Ranges fair to good but deteriorat- 
ing. Surface water supplies critical in cen- 
tral and west. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures averaged near normal all 
month. Above normal precipitation in 
north and central coastal areas beneficial 
to range grass. 


COLORADO 


Light to moderate frosts first week. 
Heavy movement of livestock to market 
and winter ranges. Pastures dry and mois- 
ture needed. By mid-month most livestock 
moved to winter ranges, markets or feed 
yards. Light snow end of month at high- 
er elevations and on eastern slope. Ranges 
and pastures dry; feeding necessary in 
many areas. Livestock good condition. 


Antonito, Conejos County 


The outlook for feed on the winter 
range is good (October 17) although 
it has been rather dry since the first 
of the month. Summer forage was bet- 
ter this year. Our range is usually 
too wet but this year it was just right. 
Because of this, our lambs and ewes 
came out in better condition. 


A greater number of ewe lambs were 
carried over this fall than last. Fine- 
wool yearling ewes and _ crossbred 
(whiteface) yearling ewes are $24. 
About the same nmber of ewes are be- 
ing bred as a year ago. 


We feed cake during the winter and 
it is obtainable this year at $98 per ton. 
Alfalfa is $20 baled. 

Coyote numbers have decreased be- 
cause of efficient trapping. There has 
been a considerable price drop on 
lambs. Ranchers who sold their lambs 
in July and early August received as 
much as $33.75. 

I raise registered Rambouillet sheep 
and would enjoy reading more of better 
breeding methods in the Wool Grower. 


J. G. Fernandez 


Del Norte, Rio Grande County 


State trappers are doing a fine job 
in this area and coyotes are less numer- 
ous. 

Outlook for winter feed is poor (Oc- 
tober 18) as it is and has been dry. 








Around the Range Country gives 
our readers a chance to express their 
opinions about anything pertaining to 
the industry or about life in general. 
In offering this space for free expres- 
sion of thought, the National Wool 
Grower assumes no responsibility for 
any statement made. 


Notes on the weather conditions in 
each State are compiled from the 
weekly reports of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau. 


The National Wool Grower 


— aa am Sf Sera ee Gate 
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Foothill feed is scarce but there is 
plenty of hay. Summer forage was 
worse this year due to very little rain 
all summer. Lambs were about 2 
pounds lighter as a result. 


Ewe lambs carried over number 
about the same as a year ago, and the 
number of ewes bred this fall will tally 
with last year’s number. 

Stacked alfalfa is $15 to $20. 


Harley Fuchs 


IDAHO 


Fall movement of livestock to lower ele- 
vations under way first of month. Rains 
second week benefited pastures and ranges. 
Movement of cattle and sheep to winter 
quarters heavy end of month. 


Weiser, Washington County 


My lamb crop numbered 1382 lambs 
from 936 ewes at shearing. There was 
no loss from coyotes during lambing 
but some coyote and considerable bear 
loss while in the mountains for sum- 
mer range feed (Seven Devil Moun- 
tains). We have plenty of dry feed 
but very little green feed (October 5). 
The weather has been rather dry and 
the green feed has not yet started on 
the fall range. Summer forage was 
better this year because of more rain 
and understocking for two years pre- 
vious. 

Yearling ewes are about $28 per 
head. 

Coyotes are not as numerous due to 
effective poisoning. 


Ivan H. Stover 


MONTANA 


Warm and dry fore part of month, with 
scattered showers. Range feed adequate 
to abundant. Livestock in very good con- 
dition. Cool and dry as month progressed. 
Livestock marketing moderate. Range aver- 
age. Stock water adequate. Cool and dry 
with freezing temperatures end of month. 


Nashua, Valley County 


The Fort Peck Indian Agency has 
raised the lease to 25 cents per acre 
for three years. This has caused many 
of the sheepmen around here to sell 
out, considering the already high wages 
and the uncertainty of what the next 
3 years will bring in prices. 

Feed outlook on the winter range is 
good (October 25). The weather has 
been dry since October 1. There is 
plenty of early grass but water holes 
are drying up. The grass on the range 
was better than. usual this summer be- 
cause we had plenty of rain in May, 
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June and July. Then we had no rain 
in August, September and October. 
Our lambs weighed 10 pounds less than 
last year. 

Not so many ewe lambs will be car- 
ried over this fall because prices are 
good. Fewer ewes will also be bred, 
due to the higher cost of range. 

We feed molasses and cake during 
the winter and have not secured our 
supplies. Stacked alfalfa is $15 per ton. 

We have lots of coyotes, probably 
because of the low bounty and no trap- 
pers. Wm. G. Trebas 


Bozeman, Gallatin County 


Feed outlook for the winter range is 
good (October 25) except in lower 
Yellowstone. The weather has been 
excellent. Grazing has been pretty 


dry, with breaking and-destroying of 
dry grass. 

Summer forage was too coarse in 
some areas. We had much grasshopper 
and dry weather damage in the Yellow- 
stone area from Billings east. Some 
cattle and sheep were liquidated on this 
account. Lambs were lighter in some 
areas where there was excessive rain- 
fall. 

More ewe lambs will be carried over 
this fall. Both fine-wool and white- 
faced crossbred yearling ewes are go- 
ing at $26 and $27. The number of ewes 
to be bred this fall is not definite yet, 
probably a few less. 


We feed various range pellets dur- 
ing the winter and are having no dif- 
ficulty obtaining them. They are 
around $66. Stacked alfalfa is $18 to 
$20. 








PROTEIN P/US FOR 
WINTER NEEDS 





Cottonseed Meal and Pellets are rich in Pro- 
tein, PLUS valuable Phosphorus needed by 
Ewes and Lambs. It pays to winter your flock 


well with ample Cottonseed Meal or Pellets. 


Educational Service 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION Inc. 


618 WILSON BUILDING 





DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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FOR SALE 


8 Registered Romney Yearling Rams 

1 Rambouillet Ram, 2-year-old proven sire 

30 Registered Lincoln Ewes 

24 Cotswold ewes, 4 years old 

20 Registered Romney Ewe Lambs. 5 months old 


JACK L. RUCKER Rt. 1, Shelley, Idaho 








FOR SALE—BREEDING EWES 


COLUMBIA — SUFFOLK — HAMPSHIRE 


Also 250 head purebred Columbia ewe and 
ram lambs 


E. B. THOMPSON RANCH 
MILAN, MO. 








HOOTEN COLUMBIAS 


Gold Dust 8684, 1946 National Grand Cham- 
jon Columbia Ram Hea Our Registered 
ock of Over 1,000. 

Write for free leaflet and price list 


HOOTEN STOCK FARM. Bordulac, No. Dakota 








THE ORIGINAL 
Seif Piercing. ali Clinching 


EAR TAGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
55 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send For Fi 








ee Sam 




















MAN'S BEST FRIEND 





Lighten your herding problems 
with a well-trained 


BORDER COLLIE 





SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


ALLEN, ARTHUR N. 
McLeansboro, Illinois 

HACKING, RULON S., 
Vernal, Utah 

HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 

JONTZ, DEWEY M. 
Altoona, Iowa 

LOCKWOOD, JOHN, 
Cooksville, Maryland 

McCLAIN & SONS, HOWARD 
Lima, Ohio 

—_™ for listing: ane for 12 issues). 
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Coyote numbers have decreased con- 
siderably since the use of 1080 poison. 
Paul Orcutt 


NEVADA 


Ranges and feed situation worse than 
for several years, especially in east and 
south. Hay stocks sufficient in north and 
west, but ranges offer little feed. 


OREGON 


Temperatures near normal but precipita- 
tion below normal first week. Pastures 
improved but ranges dry. Sheep and cattle 
beginning movement to lower ranges mid- 
month in good condition. Ranges improved 
by rain. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Livestock good condition 


throughout 


month. Grazing only fair in western two 
thirds. Temperatures close to normal at 
month end. 

TEXAS 


Warm days, cool nights, no rain as month 


opened. Ranges and pastures further de- 
terioration. Marketing sheep normal for 
season. End of month, rains checked de- 


terioration of range and pasture feed in 
central, but for State as a whole, feed sit- 
uation remains critical. 


UTAH 


Ranges dry. Movement of lambs to mar- 
ket about over. Light showers mid-month 
insufficient to check deterioration of ranges. 
Pasture outlook for fall and winter ranges 
generally poor. Last week, livestock con- 
dition declining sharply; moving early; 
range feed scarce. 


Grantsville, Tooele County 


The number of ewe lambs carried 
over this fall is smaller by 200, in my 
case, than last year. Fewer ewes will 
be bred also as most people cut num- 
bers due to a bad winter range. 


Fine-wool yearling ewes are about 
$25, and crossbred (whitefaced) year- 
ling ewes are $27.50. 

The winter feed outlook is very poor 
(October 15). We have had typical 
summer weather since the first of the 
month, which has not helped matters, 
as there has not been enough moisture 
for the feed to grow. Summer forage 
was worse due to lack of moisture, and 
lambs averaged 4 pounds lighter. 


We feed pellets during the winter 
and have had no difficulty securing 
them. Corn runs about $3.50. Stacked 
alfalfa is $25. 

Due to different poisons and the 
bounty, coyote numbers are not so 
great. 

It seems rather strange that we hard- 
ly ever have enough feed on the winter 


ranges te last until spring. Yet, under 
the old way, we had plenty of feed and 
yet were not restricted in our opera- 
tions. The sheep business is in con- 
stant dread of the future. I have been 
on the winter range for the last 45 
years and it is gradually getting worse 
Yet the present laws were enacted to 
benefit the range and relieve us of our 
anxiety. 


Claude Sutton 


WASHINGTON 


Pastures and livestock very good begin- 
ning of month. Rains second week. Pas- 
tures being supplemented by hay last week, 
Livestock still very good. 


Walla Walla, Walla Walla County 


At present (October 25) we have 
good dry feed but it is a little early to 
predict green feed. The weather has 
been warm and dry. Summer forage 
was better this year. We had so much 
rain in the early summer that, in some 
cases, it remained too wet for early 
lambs to make the expected gain. 


More ewe lambs were carried over 
this fall. Fine-wool yearling ewes are 
$27, as are whitefaced crossbreds. The 
same number of ewes will be bred this 
year as last. 


We feed sheep cubes during the win- 
ter and have had no difficulty obtain- 
ing our supply. Grains are a little un- 
der $50 a ton. Stacked alfalfa is $25. 

Coyotes are more numerous due to 
lack of trappers. 


I would like to understand just what 
the lifting of the Canadian embargo 
had to do with the drop in our lamb 
market at shipping time. I know there 
were quite a few of both live and 
dressed lambs shipped across the bord- 
er. Of course, election year affects 
markets also, but in my mind I believe 
the lifting of the embargo only served 


to help the Canadians and to destroy 
the market for domestic growers. We 
need more per pound for our lambs be- 
cause our production costs are greater. 

Personally, I would like information 
keeping the growers fully informed on 
the market trends and possibilities of 
both lamb and wool throughout the 
year so we could best market our prod- 
ucts. Possibly just a circular letter 
would do as the magazine can be too 
late in publication. 

Louis F. Jaussaud 


The National Wool Grower 
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WYOMING INCOME TAX INFORMATION Since the new income tax law will 
a The 1948 Simplified | T ly thi th les ond 
e implifi ncome Tax ap is year e examples an 
d and Some heavy rain over parts of southeast gag Form pBmcrn Book, edited b ac pace of the new te should 
pera- | first week but most of State dry. More E 3 y 
con- | than normal amount of livestock being Edward L. Flinn, president of the Fed- be helpful to stockmen and farmers 
been geen p wenggg Sa rs ag bey -wosecn eral Tax Consultants and Public Ac- in taking all the deductions they are 
a jut ranges ary. oderate to locally heavy ° . zs 
st 45 | rain at end of month. Moisture beneficial ee ee 8 te a list of sheep- entitled to. The book costs $1 post- 
Yr to range grass, although additional mois- mens books is month. . 
+e . ture stil needed our Inajority of State. It is highly recommended as an cid paid. Orders may be sent to the Ne- 
a on Livestock in good condition end of month. to farmers in making out their income tional Wool Grower, 414 Pacific Na- 
tax statements and in keeping records tional Life Building, Salt Lake City 3, 
Casper, Natrona County 3 
‘ton for the purpose. Utah. ; 
Feed on the winter ranges is very 
short (October 19). The dry weather 
heat since the first of the month has not 
Pas- § helped matters. Summer forage was \4 
; week, f worse—it was late and the weather 
was dry. Lambs averaged two pounds 23 
m lighter. MeN 
Y We will carry over the same number VA, a 
_— of ewe lambs this fall and the same 
rly to number of ewes will be bred. General- \ 
or hes 1 however, numbers are short due to eee 
for oo labor and feed conditions. 
oul We feed corn and corn cubes during , 
the winter and have had no difficulty + 
Soak, | lining up our supply. Build Up Your Ewes NOW 
Coyotes are not as numerous due to . ° : . “ 
i iaises sae, with Vitamin-Rich 
1 over Robert Grieve 
es are FUL-O-PEP FEEDS SN ee big, 
: ’ that liv grow 
s. The | McKinley, Converse County ee : a for Ful-O-Pep Feeds are forti- 
. YES, BRING YOUR EWES through the winter in good fied with Concentrated Spring 
ed this shape for top lambing results. Supplement your Range—a special vitamin boost, 
We have not had any rain since the ieee range by —- ppc teh ae 
: * F Concentrate—fortified wit oncentrate 
e win- time of the Ram Sale. Shipments of ree Range* for big, vigorous lamb crops. 
tai both sheep and cattle continue heavy ceili EA oe i 
‘ : CONCENTRATED —obtained from 
tle un- from Wyoming and the prospects for fresh, tender, young cereal grasses—is one of the 
$25 winter do not look too good, although best known sources of Vitamin A, and other es- 
3 t some of the fellows along the U. P. tell sential vitamins and nutrients ewes need to develop 
ue’ I me that they will be able to get by all re 
right by feeding pretty heavily with IT’S NO WONDER many ranchers are getting 100- 
h O b 5 110% lamb crops by feeding Ful-O-Pep 32% Sheep 32 ° 
t what J concentrates (October ). Feed Concentrate. And this special vitamin-rich feed SH %o 
nbargo J. B. Wilson will help you get big lamb crops, too! So, see your local E E p 44) * 
r lamb Ful-O-Pep Dealer . . . or for more information write CONCEN ? 
‘ today to The Quaker Oats Company, Dept. K- TRATE a 
v = Worland, Washaki County 103, Chicago 4, Ill. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
e an 
e bord- Yearling ewes sold up to $25 per 
affects | head just before the slump, and I have A HW) 
believe § not heard of any contracting since (Oc- 
served } tober 8). About 75 percent of the feed- Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
destroy J er lambs in this area have been con- CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 
‘s. We sega — - of the fat lambs have FEED AND REST 
nbs be- ee Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities for 
moni There will be poor winter feed this ny or — City, 92. Josenth, Bt Leute, Chl danni 
> . ° * ive sto or Kansas Uity, ose cago, or any Ges ation 
, year due to lack of moisture dur ing Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections 
‘mation § the growing season. The weather has on to destination. 
med on § been dry; one rain during September CAPACITY: 
y 
ities of § Started a little green feed. Summer 50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 160 cars good cattle pens, good 
vut the forage was above average. It was bet- Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay racks. 
vod: | the fore part of the season and Write or wire for complete information 
be worse during the latter part. Lambs MORRIS FEED YARDS 
* letter | averaged a few pounds lighter. Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fe Railroad 
be too Coyotes have decreased due to trap- Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON ama HILL 
ping and poisoning. Office: $20 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. EANSAS CITY, MO. 
ssaud Robert Gordon —- —— I 
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BORDER COLLIES 


1946, 1947 and 1948 Champions and 1946 and 
International Ch of Great Britain. 





If interested in the best in BORDER COLLIES, 
I can please you with bloodlines from American 


1947 


ARTHUR N. ALLEN, McLEANSBORO, ILL. 








M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool 
Address inquiries to 


of America 


Box 2466 — State College Station 
Fargo. North Dakota 


More Mutton 


Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass‘n. 








Sell Your 
SHEEP PELTS 


to the 


TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Square Deal Always 
P. O. Box 757 


I Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 


ATTENTION 


HIDES AND WOOL 


IDAHO HIDE AND 


Highest Market Prices and a 


Phone 314 











HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


stand out as sires par excellence when 
figure the returns of your lamb crop. 


say about it. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


72-N Woodland Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 





Our 


booklet will tell you what sheep authorities 
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What Land Policy 


For America? 


(Continued from page 7) 
the national parks and other public 
reservations. 


Says Committee Continues 


I understand that Mr. Carpenter dis- 
avows those objectives. I understand 
him to say that western stockmen no 
longer intend this land grab. But he 
speaks purely for himself. The Joint 
Committee still functions. No segment 
of the western stock industry has pub- 
licly repudiated its plans. It is still 
campaigning to get all the publicly 
owned land on which stock can be 
grazed sold to the present holders of 
grazing permits. Within a month some 
of its routine misrepresentations found 
their way into one of Governor Dew- 
ey’s speeches. The objectives are still 
there. They are a threat to the public 
interest. 


The Forest Service is the bureau of 
the United States charged with devel- 
oping and protecting the national for- 
ests in the public interest. It is our 
agent. Five-sevenths of the area of 
the national forests contains grazing 
lands. This does not mean that that 
area is primarily grazing land but only 
that large parts of it which have other 
uses as well can also be grazed. When 
public indignation halted the plans for 
the direct land grab, the Joint Com- 
mittee began an indirect campaign by 
attacking our agent, the Forest Serv- 
ice, accusing it of arbitrary regulation 
of grazing against some 10 percent of 
western stockmen who use its ranges 
to an amount equalling perhaps one- 
thirtieth of western grazing as a whole. 


Opposition to Grazing Control 


Grazing on ranges more stock than 
they can properly support damages 
them. Ultimately they can support 
fewer cattle. But what‘is more im- 
portant, such misuse produces the de- 
struction of plant cover and the eros- 
ion that causes floods, lowering of the 
water table, vast loss of water supply 
and enormous damage to all the people 
who use the streams that drain the 
ranges. Such misuse had already 
seriously damaged many of the ranges 
before they were turned over to the 
Forest Service for regulation. Some of 
these ranges and some others have suf- 
fered further serious damage since then 


because pressure from stock growers 
has prevented the Forest Service from 
enforcing the full amount of regulation 
needed to repair and restore them. ‘or 
thirty years the Forest Service, against 
this pressure, has been trying to re. 
duce the number of stock grazed on 
them to a point where no further dam- 
age will occur. That scientifically de. 
termined program is now half com- 
pleted. The remaining is what our li- 
censees are opposing. 


All the fundamental watersheds of 
the West are on the public lands, most 
of them in the national forests. From 
those watersheds comes all the water 
used by all the people in the West do- 
mestically and for industry and busi- 
ness, including the stock business. On 
their protection depends the solvency 
of the West and its rapidly growing 
population—and so the prosperity of 
the United States as a whole. Water- 
shed protection is one of the two basic 
obligations with which the Forest Sery- 
ice has always been charged. It is by 
far the most important part of our pub- 
lic lands policy. It is so important 
that every interest which touches it 
must be regulated for the benefit of all 
other interests and all the rest of us. 
The contention of stockmen is that they 
must not submit to Forest Service reg- 
ulations unless they themselves make 
the regulations. 


That is the controversy. Conserva- 
tionists hold that the trained experts 
and scientists of the Forest Service 
must regulate this grazing in the public 
interest. When any private interest 
conflicts with the public interest it 
must yield. The stockmen who use 
national forest ranges have run square 
into the hard fact of higher land use. 
Our national well-being depends on the 
harmonious co-operation of all the pos- 
sible uses of the public lands for the 
benefit of the public and the protection 
of the future. Stock growing is only 
one interest and one use. It must be 
regulated as much as may be necessary 
to protect the other interests and the 
United States at large. In that regula- 
tion not the immediate primary bene- 
fit of stock growers must be consulted 
first but the greatest common good and 
benefit of every one. Nothing must be 
allowed to weaken the regulatory pow- 
er of the agency that the public has 
‘charged with administering public pol- 
icy. 

Mr. Hope: It is now my pleasure to 
present Mr. Farrington Carpenter, for- 
mer head of the Federal Grazing Serv- 
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ice and a rancher from the great public 
land area who, however, conducts his 
own operations entirely on privately 
owned land. Mr. Carpenter. 

Mr. Carpenter: Well, Mr. Hope, it 
is beginning to look as though Mr. De 
Voto and I. went to different schools, 
for I was taught not that all the west- 
ern lands belonged to all the people of 
the United States but that they be- 
longed to the people who. went out 
there and lived on them and made a 
home out of them and brought them 
into production. As for the rest of 
the people of the United States, it 
would still be a desert. That’s what I 
did. I went out there and homesteaded 
160 acres, my home. I want my chil- 
dren to get it in good shape and their 
descendants, and I’m interested in its 
future. 

Now, do I understand you to say that 
I and my neighbors, who transformed 
the great American desert into a pro- 
ductive region, are so bent on destroy- 
ing its vegetative cover that the Fed- 
eral Government must send its trained 
civil service scientists out there to re- 
strain me from destroying the lands 
that I make my living on, and that I 
shouldn’t be allowed to co-operate in 
this great project? 

When I bought a few head of cattle 
and ran them on the public land ad- 
joining my claim I thought I was ad- 
vancing the welfare of the Nation by 
processing grass into beef, and now I’m 
told that because I'm a commercial 
operator I am necessarily inimical to 
the public’s interest in land conserva- 
tion. What is this new brand of mother 

love? So pure it’s unassailable? 

What is the public ‘interest? Certain- 
ly to encourage a poor stockman to 
make a living is part of it. But today, 
this evening, we hear of a new public 
interest—the interest of the greatest 
of the Federal bureaus with a feuda- 
listic vested interest in more land in 
the West than all the New England 
States combined, and if perforce my 
interest and the interests of that bureau 
do not coincide, then since they carry 
a banner labeled “conservation,” I must 
necessarily be considered an enemy of 
conservation. 


Where I live, in the intermountain 
| Tegion, between the Rocky Mountains 
in the east and the Sierra Nevada and 
Cascade Mountains in the west, is a 
desert region. In that great American 
desert two out of every three acres are 
administered by Federal bureaus. 
There are fifty-nine different Federal 
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bureaus administering fifty-nine little 
kingdoms around me and the greatest 
of these, the Forest Service, is now 
undertaking to put many of my neigh- 
bors out of business on the false charge 
that they are enemies of conservation. 

“Oh,” I hear you say, “that can’t hap- 
pen in our free America today.” 

But it is true, and an investigating 
committee of Congress that has spent 
two years investigating the autocratic 
and uncooperative machinations of the 
Forest Service, and that has come 
up with some very fair recommenda- 
tions to remedy the situation, are now 





drawing the fire and wrath of those 
who champion the idea that local peo- 
ple engaged in a commercial enterprise 
must necessarily be enemies of conser- 
vation just because they oppose an 
automatic Federal bureau. 


Grazing in “Forests” 


When I say “forests,” most of you 
people doubtless think of the. wooded 
hills along the Hudson, but the nation- 
al forests in my region never have had 
any merchantable timber of any kind 
on half of their area. That half is chief- 
ly valuable for grazing of cattle and 
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sheep; and since the Government has 
not yet gone into the livestock busi- 
ness, we inhabitants of the region wish 
to pasture our stock on the part that is 
chiefly valuable for grazing. But no, 
the Federal bureaucrats in Washing- 
ton have decreed that we shall be re- 
duced in numbers of cattle and sheep 
and many of us shall go out of business. 
They have been at it several years now 
and you are feeling it in the price you 
pay for meat, for many of your steaks 
and most of your lamb chops first be- 
gan to walk around in that region. 

What do the inhabitants want? Let 
me put it in the words of the Congres- 
sional committee’s report. It respect- 
fully asks that the Forest Act be 
amended to allow grazing, recreation 
and wild life to be recognized as basic 
uses; that advisory boards of local peo- 
ple be recognized; that the Forest Serv- 
ice undertake a vigorous program of 
range improvement, including (a) wat- 
er development, (b) reseeding, (c) 
fencing, (d) rodent and poisonous weed 
control; and lastly, that the Forest 
Service undertake a policy which will 
enable the permittees (stockmen) to 
participate in and contribute to a great- 
ly extended range improvement pro- 
gram. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, what do 
you think of that picture, of the Con- 
gress of the United States getting down 
on their knees to a Federal bureau and 
asking them to allow the inhabitants 
to participate in the great battle of con- 
servation? 

Yes, Mr. De Voto and I agree that 
we need conservation, but we differ. 
We think that conservation is so neces- 
sary that everybody should be in it, 
and we think that we people who have 
been out there and made that land 
what it is today have a right to partici- 
pate and say something about it and 
not have it chucked down our throats 
by any Federal bureau. 


Question-and-Answer Period 


Mr. Hope: Thank you, Mr. Carpen- 
ter. This concludes the formal presen- 
tation by the panel, and leaves us with 
a few minutes for questions and com- 
ments. Mr. De Voto, you look as if 
you might like to comment upon Mr. 
Carpenter’s statements. We'll be glad 
to have you do so. 

Mr. De Voto: Well, I’m very grate- 
ful to Mr. Carpenter for at least two 
typical remarks from the interest which 
he represents here: One, the typical be- 
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lief of the stock grower—that because 
his grandfather ruined a great deal of 
the country, the public should allow 
him to ruin the rest of it; and also for 
the typical stockman’s belief that if the 
land is capable of being grazed, that is 
the greatest value that the land has. 
Mr. Carpenter says this enormous area 
of land is chiefly valuable for grazing; 
incomparably its greatest value is for 
water production. I myself have no 
objection to the Barrett committee’s 
recommendations that end the report 
—recommendations which Mr. Carpen- 
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ter was talking about. They are com- 
paratively mild, and I accept them. 
What I object to is the bulk of the re. 
port that precedes them. This gives 
Congressional support to an enormous 
mass of misstatements and misrepre- 
sentations of this very question, and 
they might be made the basis for fu- 
ture disastrous action. 

The Advisory Boards, which Mr. 
Carpenter wants recognized, are recog- 
nized, and they apparently are of such 
great value to the stockmen that the 
stockmen form more of them every 
year. There are something over 800 
now, and every year a greater number 
of them are formed. 

I have no objection to any change in 
their status that Mr. Carpenter may 
ask for, except one that gives them 
regulatory power over grazing. Then 
they would be regulating themselves. 

Mr. Carpenter also passionately 
pleads for these bureaucratic despots 
and negligent public servants in Wash- 
ington—all the good Westerners called 
to Washington after years on the range 
—he pleads for them to begin a sys- 
tematic program of range improve- 
ment. The Forest Service has been 
embarked on such a program for fif- 
teen years or more, and has now invest- 
ed in it over $17,000,000, and is spend- 
ing on that program practically all the 
money that it gets in fees for grazing 
and all that it can get in the form of 
appropriations from Congress. Perhaps 
that’s all I better say right now, Mr. 
Hope. 

Mr. Hope: Mr. Carpenter, do 
have any rebuttal? 

Mr. Carpenter: Well, I’d just like to 
say it’s worth traveling 1,700 miles here 
to hear Mr. De Voto say he agrees in 
those recommendations. Now I’m not 
going to take up your time telling 
about my neighbors that wanted to 
build little stock reservoirs on the for- 
est, pay for it themselves and turn it 
over to the forest—they wouldn’t let 
them do it—or to build drift fences. 
They wouldn’t let them do it because 
they said only we carry that banner 
and nobody else can get under it. 
There’s no use of my taking up that 
time here. If we get the recommenda- 
tions of those committees, this thing 
will straighten itself out. And we'll 
join hands. We want these Federal 
fellows to help us. They’ve got good 
technical assistants and knowledge that 
we haven’t got. All we object to is 
this “papa knows best” attitude. It 
gets you nowhere. 
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